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PREFACE. 


‘A FEW words may be necessary to explain the 
true character and object of the following pages. 
They have no pretensions to be regarded as 
a Review of Dr. Davidson's recent Volume, 
published in connexion with the last edition of 
Horne’s Introduction. They only contain, in 
ἃ somewhat extended, though still brief form, 
what the Author addressed to the Committee 
of the Lancashire Independent ‘College, when . 
moving the following Resolution : — “ That, 
“deeming it only fair and reasonable, before 
“coming to a final decision on the recent 
‘Volume published by Dr. Davidson, in con- 
“nexion with the last edition of Horne’s In- 
“troduction, to afford him the opportunity of 
“giving such explanations as he may think 
“necessary of the objectionable passages in 
‘‘that work, at variance with those views of 
“divine truth which he has again so strongly 
‘professed to maintain; and having now care- 
“fully and candidly examined the explanations 
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‘offered in his published Pamphlet, this Com- 
“mittee are constrained, with deep regret, to 
‘declare that, without questioning the sincerity 
“of his profession, these explanations are, in 
“their judgment, far from satisfactory. That, 
“while several important concessions have been 
“made, and misapprehensions removed from 
“some points, yet, in the main, the most for- 
“‘midable objections are rather passed over than 
‘fairly met, and great doubt and uncertainty at 
“least left on matters of essential importance. 
“Tt 1s, therefore, their painful duty to state that, 
‘“‘on the ground of these grave faults, and the 
“‘rashness which he still exhibits in dealing with 
‘Divine truth, their confidence in him, as a 
“Professor in this Institution, is greatly shaken ; 
“and that they view with serious apprehension 
“the effect of his teaching and influence on 
' “the Students committed to his care.” The 
Author has confined himself to those topics 
which seemed to him abundantly sufficient to 
justify the above Resolution, but not assuredly 
from any want of other particulars deserving 
animadversion, which the volume in question 
plentifully supplies. He has only selected his 
own ground, and has endeavoured to keep it. 
The Author regrets the delay that has taken 
place in the publication of these remarks. It 
has arisen partly from his indisposition to under- 
take an unpleasant business, which nothing but 
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the subsequent conduct of Dr. Davidson has 
overcome, and partly from a rather lengthened 
absence from home after his decision was formed, 
which seriously interfered with the work of the 
Press. On the review of the whole matter, he 
is increasingly convinced that no other course 
was, with any consistency, open to the Com- 
mittee, save that which they felt themselves con- 
strained to adopt. He with confidence submits 
the following remarks to the consideration of 
those who may feel an interest in this question, 
as supplying an ample justification of what has 
been done. His hope and prayer is, that the 
blessing of God may still richly descend upon 
the Lancashire Independent College, so seriously 
disturbed by recent events, and that it may yet 
realise the highest expectations of its warmest 
friends. 


EveERTON, 
21st SerTeMBER, 1857. 
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AN EXAMINATION, &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is with extreme reluctance, beyond what I can 
express, that I have undertaken the duty which I am 
now about to discharge. It was my wish to have 
been silent, and my hope that nothing would have 
arisen to have made that silence impossible. I have 
no love for controversy. I cannot, indeed, say that 
I participate in that sickly and morbid aversion to it, 
which many seem to feel. It may become a duty, 
disagreeable though it be. The interests of truth 
may demand it, and much good may result from it. 
Where such a case occurs, to shrink from it would 
not only be unmanly, but wrong. In some such 
position I now find myself. Certain circumstances, 
which I need not stay to explain, to say nothing of 
the demand of Dr. Davidson himself, have made 
some statement indispensable. Ever since the 
appearance of his volume, in the last edition of 
‘* Horne’s Introduction,” just and grave dissatisfaction 
has been felt by many, with the character and spirit 
of his teaching, as indicated in that work. The 
steps which, in consequence, have been taken by the. 
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majority of the Committee of the Lancashire 
Independent College, and which have issued in his 
resignation as Professor, need no other vindication 
than what the facts of the case supply. These facts, 
however, it is to be feared, are very imperfectly 
known by a large number of the supporters of the 
College. Many have not the leisure, and it is to be 
presumed that several have not the inclination, to 
wade through a volume of nearly 1100 pages, and 
carefully to note its contents. That some misappre- 
hension should prevail, under these circumstances, 
is natural. The attempt has even been made to 
represent the proceedings which have been taken in 
this case as savouring of persecution. Some antidote 
must be applied to this state of things. 

So long as the matter was sub judice, a state- 
ment from the press, by any member of the Com- 
mittee, in exposure of his views and spirit, was felt 
to be indelicate; might even have been misconstrued, 
and regarded as indicating feelings of personal 
animosity, which had no existence. But, now that 
the matter is disposed of, it seems due, as much to 
the position of the majority of the Committee as to 
the constituency of the College, that some explanation 
of the facts should be given. Even this would have 
been unnecessary, had the report of the Sub- 
committee, to whom the examination of the volume 
was entrusted, been published. That report, how- 
ever, was given, and accepted, on conditions which 
deprived the General Committee of this advantage. 
Very little reflection was needed to show that this 
affair was throughout a mistake. It was wrong to 
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offer a confidential report at all. This was not what 
was wanted. And it was equally wrong to accept 
a document of that character. The effect of this 
two-fold mistake has been just what might have 
been anticipated. It has embarrassed, rather than 
smoothed, the course of the Committee in dealing 
with the case. That report did not, perhaps, quite 
come up to what truth and justice required. There 
were some omissions, and some deliverances, in 
which several of the General Committee could not 
altogether concur; yet it contained a large amount 
of valuable and faithful statement, and I for one 
would have been perfectly contented to rest the 
question on the particulars therein selected as 
objectionable. In the absence of that report, no 
other course is open but the present. 

Complaints have been made that the Committee, 
or at least some of them, have allowed themselves to 
be unduly influenced by various articles which, from 
time to time, appeared in the public press. These 
complaints, I believe, are groundless. It would be 
presumptuous in me to answer for others; for myself 
I can. The truth is, that suspicion respecting Dr. 
Davidson's teaching, was awakened some time before 
the appearance of the particular work which has 
engaged so much attention. Certain articles, under 
his sanction, if not from his pen, had found their way 
into the pages of the ““ Bibliotheca Sacra”—a most 
objectionable one, in particular, on Mr. Macnaught’s 
book on Inspiration — and about the same time other 
incidents came to light, which, together, created no 
little anxiety respecting him. He was written to 
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upon the subject, and, in the course of the somewhat 
unsatisfactory correspondence which followed, he 
referred to his forthcoming volume for an expla- 
nation of his views on some of the points to which 
reference had been made. There the matter rested, 
till the publication of the work in question. Before 
it was known that it was ready for sale, Dr. Tregelles’ 
letter appeared. I may confidently say that that 
letter exerted little or no influence on the subsequent 
proceedings, It drew attention, no doubt, at that 
time, to the book; but its real effect, on the whole, 
was to enlist sympathy in favour of Dr. Davidson, as 
an individual unfairly treated. It operated rather 
as a hindrance in the way of fair enquiry than 
otherwise. 

No time was lost in obtaining the volume. I 
perused it with due attention, and without delay 
communicated to the author personally, in brief and 
general terms, the impression which it had produced 
on my mind, suggesting, at the same time, the course 
which, in the circumstances, it seemed best for him 
to pursue. That suggestion was disregarded ; but, at 
the very first meeting of the Committee subsequently, 
the subject was introduced, and a Sub-committee of 
five ministers was proposed, and appointed to examine 
the work, and to report. This mode of procedure was 
the fairest to Dr. Davidson, as well as absolutely 
necessary to bring on the subject in an intelligible 
form for a satisfactory decision. No objections were 
taken, or, indeed. could well be, to the parties 
nominated. It was certainly the wish, at that time 
openly expressed, that, if possible, the matter might 
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be considered and disposed of, in anticipation of the 
reviews of the work which were sure to appear in 
the public journals; so that an independent judg- 
ment might have been pronounced, uninfluenced by 
any criticism, favourable or adverse, which might 
come from other quarters. Perhaps it was unrea- 
sonable to expect that the report of the Sub- 
committee could have been so soon prepared, 
considering the extent of the work, and the 
necessity, in the case of persons living at some 
distance from each other, of several meetings, to 
attain a common conclusion. Still the object aimed 
at was to secure an independent decision, and every 
thing possible was done to accomplish it. The 
report was at length presented; and, while not 
concealing what was deemed commendable in the 
work, it pointed out, and animadverted, in just 
terms, on the many inconsistencies and objectionable 
passages which it contained, and was accompanied 
with a recommendation, founded very much on the 
explanations which Dr. Davidson had privately given, 
that he should publish a statement, withdrawing what, 
he admitted, was hastily and inaccurately expressed, 
and correcting what was liable to misconstruction. 
With this recommendation Dr. Davidson professed 
his readiness to comply. It was the anxious wish 
of all, so far as is known, that he would have seen 
his way to do this so frankly, thoroughly, and 
unreservedly, in accordance of course with his own 
convictions, as might have removed every reasonable 
ground of complaint, and placed him in a condition 
of undiminished confidence amongst us. 
-]— 
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I think it right that these facts should be known, 
partly, with the view of indicating the caution and 
fairness with which the whole of the proceedings in 
this case were conducted, and partly, with the view 
of explaining the circumstances under which the first 
resolution of the Committee, so favourable in its 
character to Dr. Davidson, was passed. It was 
adopted in the hope that, after what had occurred, 
the promised explanation would have been, on the 
whole, satisfactory ; and it affords the strongest proof 
of the extreme unwillingness of all parties in the 
Committee to come to an unfavourable decision, if it 
could by possibility have been avoided. 

After considerable delay, the ‘ Facts, Statements, 
and Explanations” issued from the press. A more 
painful feeling of disappointment no publication of 
the kind could well have produced. I do not wish 
to characterise it as I think it deserves. It may be 
enough to say that it left matters very much as they 
were, and in some respects worse. The circum- 
stances under which this pamphlet came forth must 
be borne in mind. It was no spontaneous act on Dr. 
Davidson's part. It was given at the instigation of 
his sincerest friends, after the acknowledgments which 
he had privately made to them, and in compliance 
with the recorded wish of the Committee, to whom 
he was responsible. It was intended to afford him the 
opportunity of setting himself right,— of removing 
misapprehensions which he himself had occasioned, 
and of giving satisfaction, as far as his convictions 
permitted, to those who had been deeply grieved by 
his former work. The result has been complete 
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disappointment. It is curious to observe how 
studiously, throughout the whole production, the 
existence of the Committee is ignored, and all 
expressions of regret for the trouble and pain which 
he has occasioned avoided. It is plain, too, that 
nothing more can be reasonably expected. A revised 
edition of his volume will, of course, enable the 
author to make verbal alterations, and perhaps to 
re-arrange with care some of his matter; but it is 
now out of the question to hope that he will make 
any further retractations. His pamphlet comes forth 
with the distinct understanding, that it contains all 
the material changes and concessions which he 
means to make. We must take it as his final 
deliverance, and as such we must deal with it. 

Looking, then, at the original volume, in con- 
nexion with this explanatory pamphlet, the question 
presents itself, Is it satisfactory? How far does it 
meet the necessities of the case? This is what it 
shall be my endeavour to ascertain. That there are 
some concessions made, and explanations given, which 
may be accepted, and some improvement in the 
mode of stating things, though still leaving them in 
ἃ condition far from satisfactory, may be readily 
admitted; of the former we may point out a few 
instances, leaving the latter to be afterwards dealt 
with. 

For example, at the bottom of page 780 of the 
volume occurs the following passage, speaking of 
Christ: ‘A distinct person violates the divine unity. 
It is to make two Gods instead of one. We allow 
a distinction in the divine nature, but not of distinct 
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persons, one rejoicing in the presence of the other 
from eternity.” That this passage not only admits, 
but naturally suggests, a Sabellian sense, no 
dispassionate person will deny. Even although in 
other parts of the book the term person is employed 
in current language to Christ in his divine nature, 
still the statement is unguarded, and exposed to 
misconception. It may, indeed, be said that the 
term person is unsuitable, and that, when applied 
to the divinity of Christ, it is liable to be 
misunderstood. Hardly so, at least by any candid 
person, we may reply, since its constant use, in a 
guarded and limited sense, has become established 
in connexion with this subject.. In nearly all 
systems of divinity cautions have been given on this 
head, and yet, from the necessity of the case, this 
term, or one of equivalent import, has been 
invariably employed — it being indispensable, if one 
cares to express, with any measure of accuracy, the 
idea which is intended to be conveyed. In 
explanation, Dr. Davidson tells us, at page 81 of 
his pamphlet, ‘“‘ My remarks are not in opposition 
to the distinction of persons in the Godhead, but are 
simply intended to show, that to speak of distinct 
persons gives 8. handle to objectors, and that it would 
be better, if possible, to lay aside the use of the term 
person, and to speak of three eternal distinctions in 
the Godhead.” From this passage we may gather that 
Dr. Davidson prefers the term distinction to person, 
though even he falters in giving this preference, as the 
phrase, if possible, serves to show; and well he may, 
since the term distinction is more equivocal and more 
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liable to misconception than the other. Distinctions 
are of various kinds, and any may be taken but the 
right one; so that, to define the distinction intended, 
which it may be often needful to do, brings us back 
again to the old term, so uselessly rejected. His 
very explanation proves how hypercritical and ill- 
judged his former statement was. 10 ought, how- 
ever, to be accepted; and we are now to understand 
that the distinction, which he admits, is just what the 
old term person expresses. 

Beginning at the bottom of page 958 of the 
volume, Dr. Davidson states ‘that the character of 
Jonah is a mystery — that the journey to Nineveh 
is attended with improbability —that the prayer is 
poetical,” and then concludes thus: ‘‘ These and 
other circumstances would incline us to believe that 
though Jonah existed as a prophet, had a miraculous 
deliverance from danger,” etc., etc.; ‘‘ that, in short, 
although the book contains real history as its basis, 
yet the ground work has been embellished by a 
writer who lived considerably after the prophet. 
How far the history is parabolic, and how far 
real, it is impossible to say. We believe that 
Jonah was a real person, and a prophet.” Now, this 
whole statement is assuredly a very strange one. 
If we are to take its language in a natural sense, it 
seems to deny everything but the existence of the 
prophet, and the fact of his exposure to danger of 
some sort. It is unnecessary to examine it parti- 
cularly, as in page 98 of the pamphlet, Dr. Davidson 
says: “10 has been imagined that I adopt the 
conclusion that Jonah did not go to Nineveh and 
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preach to the Ninevites—that he had not the 
miraculous deliverance stated—and that the people 
did not repent at his preaching. There is authority 
in the New Testament for Jonah’s preaching to the 
Ninevites, and their consequent repentance, as also 
for his being in the fish three days and three nights ; 
and the entire volume shows how much 1 rely on 
New Testament authority. I had not space to make 
an attempt to explain the difficulties stated. They 
were intended to indicate points of necessary enquiry, 
not to cast doubts on the historical narrative.” This 
is certainly an odd method of indicating points of 
necessary enquiry, and most people will be disposed 
to think that where the facts receive, as is admitted, 
so strong a corroboration from the New Testament, 
the necessity for enquiry at all is very superfluous. 
There are other objectionable matters in the passage, 
which the explanation does not meet; but let them 
pass. It is enough that now all doubt as to the 
historical certainty of the facts is withdrawn. 

At page 977, towards the bottom, speaking of 
Zechariah’s prophecy, we read: —‘‘The second dis- 
course (xii.—xiv.) relates chiefly to the future 
condition of the people in Messianic times — the 
siege of Jerusalem— God's miraculous power dis- 
played on behalf of His people—the twilight 
breaking into day, denoting the light of the glorious 
Gospel issuing from Jerusalem, and living waters 
issuing from the same city, representing the great 
increase and prosperity of the theocratic metropolis 
or Christian Church, when God’s name should be 
honoured in every thing, and his worship become 
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universal. The last chapters (xii.— xiv.) are very 
obscure, and it is difficul® to tell whether they relate 
wholly or in part to the Christian Church.” In the 
pamphlet, page 101, Dr. Davidson tells us that there 
is here what reads like a contradiction in the descrip. 
tion of the contents of Zechariah xii.—xiv. He may 
well say so. It is so like a contradiction that by most 
persons it would be taken for a real and a flat one, 
and they might well feel amazed at the strange 
oblivion which must have come over the author, 
when he put two such passages together, for the mere 
purpose of knocking their heads against each other. 
The two last sentences are now expunged. We are 
told that ‘‘that the entire paragraph should terminate 
in the word universal, the two following sentences 
being omitted.” 

There are still several points on which concessions 
are made, and some particulars more fully expressed ; 
but as they are connected with, and modified by, 
other matters, I shall defer all reference to them to 
a subsequent stage, when they will come to be more 
fully considered. It forms no part of my intention 
to attempt an estimate of the second volume of 
‘“‘Horne’s Introduction,” or to undertake an exami- 
nation of all the criticisms from which I differ,— 
except, indeed, when they assume a character and 
point in a direction which may be deemed dangerous. 
On the first point, I may say briefly, that I am far 
from being insensible to the large information on 
Old Testament subjects which the work exhibits, 
and to the industry which it displays; nor would 
it be difficult to point out particulars in regard to 
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which the author has rendered most important ser- 
vice. As to the second, it would be absurd to expect 
that differences in matters of criticism would not 
exist, where men are equally conscientious. Liberty, 
must be given and taken on these questions,— 
unless, indeed, such criticism seriously infringes on 
settled and surely believed truths. Nothing more 
is designed at present than to exhibit the main 
grounds on which the resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee rested,—without, of course, committing any 
particular member of that body to all that may be 
stated. I shall confine my remarks to what is 
called the higher criticism, especially in its relation 
to the Pentateuch; to some doctrinal statements; 
and to the important question of inspiration; en- 
deavouring, towards the close, to put the entire 
subject in its true light, as it affected the action of 
the Committee, and thus as far as possible to prevent 
misapprehension; while it may serve to satisfy Dr. 
Davidson's demand, unreasonable as it is in the 
circumstances of the case, since he well knew the 
grounds of the resolution passed by the Committee, 
of which he complains. 


THE HIGHER ORITICISM IN RELATION TO THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


Tue phrase “higher criticism” is one of frequent 
occurrence in Dr. Davidson's volume. I am far 
from denying that there is such a thing as is thus 
designated; nor do I question that it has in some 
instances rendered important service to the cause 
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of Christ. But this I confidently affirm,—tha its 
value is in some quarters prodigiously overrated, and 
that in order to its safe and efficient exercise in any 
instance, a combination of qualifications is required 
very rarely found. There ought to be not only 
extensive learning—a thorough acquaintance with 
the subject in all its aspects to which it is applied — 
but a reverence for truth, great sagacity, caution, 
and a well balanced judgment. And the mischief 
is, that there are few, making pretensions to it, who 
suspect their deficiencies in any of these matters— 
least of all in the qualities which are really most 
essential. You may find a few who, perhaps, will 
acknowledge the deficiencies of their scholarship, 
but hardly any who are conscious of the absence of 
a right regard for truth, or who distrust their own 
judgment. The consequences have been just what 
might have been anticipated; results have been 
educed from this higher criticism of the most 
startling character, which set truth, and even pro- 
bability, at defiance. Men of ponderous learning 
become rash and self-confident—vehement and dog- 
matical in their decision—and acquire the habit of 
indulging in what is paradoxical and strange, until 
everything is involved in doubt and uncertainty. 
These remarks receive a striking illustration in 
the mode in which the Pentateuch has been dealt 
with. There is no end to the speculations to which 
it has given rise. Some of them, at first, have been 
harmless enough. It was—and, perhaps, still is— 
an opinion entertained by some able and pious men, 
whose judgment is entitled to respect, that there 
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were previous documents in existence, out of which 
Moses constructed the earlier portions of the Penta- 
teuch. This is not improbable, and may be believed 
in perfect consistency with the authorship of Moses. 
Still, it must not be forgotten, that it is a mere 
conjecture, from the nature of the case incapable of 
proof. There can.be no great objections to any 
individual entertaining this opinion, and there may 
be certain things in the narrative giving to it a 
colourable -support. But the form which this matter 
has now assumed is widely different from this. That 
Moses is the author of these books, as we now have 
them,. is distinctly denied... Different documents are 
supposed to have existed, out of which, together 
with what Moses himself wrote, some one after 
his time constructed the Pentateuch as it now 
exists. Two sets of documents mainly have been 
contended for; to one of which the name Elohistic 
has been given, and to the other and the later that 
of Jehovistic. 

Now, in regard to this it may be observed, that 
it is a speculation unsupported by. the slightest 
vestige of external evidence. There is nothing in 
the shape of testimony or tradition in its favour: 
nay, it is in the teeth of very satisfactory evidence 
against it,. supplied by the Scriptures themselves, 
notwithstanding all that has been so confidently 
affirmed to the contrary. External evidence is abso- 
lutely wanting; the supposed documents, which no- 
body has ever seen, no more belong to:this category 
than a dream of the imagination. Moreover, the 
whole speculation is a novelty. At page 593 of his 
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volume, Dr. Davidson acknowledges ‘that ‘the discus- 
sion about these documents took its rise about: the 
middle of last century. The chief particulars on 
which all this mighty superstructure has been réared 
were long ago observed, and some attempts made to 
account for them; but it has been only lately that 
men’s wits have got to work in devising the docu- 
ments in question. And further, since it has been. 
introduced to public notice, it has undergone endless 
changes. No sooner has one phase of it come into 
favour than it melts into another, like a series of 
dissolving views. We have had the fragmentary 
hypothesis, the crystallisation hypothesis, the supple- 
mentary hypothesis, the documentary hypothesis, 
and I know not what besides. It seems to be a 
mere affair thrown out for the exercise of a fanciful 
ingenuity. Even in Dr. Davidson’s own pages, it 
reels about at an extraordinary rate; within a few 
pages it undergoes a transmutation in form. At the 
commencement of his discussion of this subject (Vol., 
p. 593), he tells us that the supplement’ hypo- 
thesis is now! the most approved one in Germany ; 
but - before we yeaeh the qlose (p.. 682), we are in- 
formed ‘‘that ‘after the. ingenious: investigations of 
Hupfield, the appellation.‘ supplementary hypothesis ’ 
is ΠΟῪ seen to be. inappropriate. The name ‘docu- 
méntary hypothesis’ is preferred, as most pertinent.” 
‘More recently,” we are told .(Vol., p. 595), 
‘“Hupfield has gone deeper into. the subject,—has 
discovered that pieces previously attributed to the 
Elohim document bear a later impress. Three docu- 
ments are thus detected by him, and his researches 
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embrace no more than Genesis.” How many more 
he may discover before he gets to the end of Deu- 
teronomy, no mortal man can tell. 

A particular form of this speculation Dr. David- 
son has quite recently adopted—and one about as 
objectionable and untenable as any. We must let 
him give his own account of the matter. ‘The 
conclusion at which we arrive,” he says (Vol., 
p. 616), “is as follows :—That the book of Deutero- 
nomy, with the exception of its appendix or continu- 
ation, proceeded from the pen of Moses himself, we 
infer from Deut. xxxi. and xvii. 18. That he also 
wrote the laws which lie at the basis of the Sinaitic 
covenant, may be seen from Exod. xxiv. 4—7; xxxiv. 
2—7. Thus he may be regarded as the writer of 
the law, which is the kernel of the five books—the 
most important part of the entire work. But he 
wrote down other things besides laws. He composed 
a monograph respecting the destruction of Amalek 
(Kixod. xvii. 14); and also an itinerary of the Is- 
raelitish encampment (Num. xxxiii. 2). This is the 
sum of his own authorship furnished by the Penta- 
teuch itself.” To account for the entire work as we 
now have it, Dr. Davidson supposes that there were 
two writers, one termed the Elohist, and the other 
the Jehovist, who wrote separate and independent 
accounts, each incorporating what Moses wrote with 
his narrative. I confess to a repulsion of feeling 
in the employment of these two terms, Elohist and 
Jehovist; they savour of something like profaneness. 
We must, however, take them as we find them. 
The detailed account of their several performances 
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is given as follows :—‘‘A plan can be discovered in 
the Jehovistic, as well as in the Elohistic document. 
It had an independent unity of its own. We believe 
that the one writer had not the other's document 
before him, and that he did not write with a view 
towards it. The sources from which both drew were 
old documents, registers and traditions.” (Vol., 
p. 628.) ‘ Both wrote independently ; how long apart 
in point of time, cannot be ascertained,—probably 
one hundred years at least intervened. The Jehovist 
may have written in the time of the Judges, while 
the Elohist was in the time of Joshua. We do not 
suppose that either document was much read, or 
circulated, as we should now say. A knowledge of 
the one or the other must have been confined to a 
few persons—to those who had to do with the con- 
ducting of the worship of God and the affairs of the 
people generally. The fact that they were known 
to some after they had appeared accounts for the 
allusions to their contents in the earliest succeeding 
historical books—for all, at least, that are pertinent ; 
and if there be specific references to the: Pentateych 
as a written whole in those books, they may procceed 
from one who lived long after the events described in 
them occurred, or are proofs that he wrote later 
than the Pentateych. itself; but few, if. any;. of 
these verbal references occur.” ., (Vol., p. 631:) After 
alluding to certain indications of the time after 
Joshua which are supposed to, ‘exist in: both doep- | 
ments, the author supplies this. explanation of the 
fact.—‘ There was a. final writer, who: re- touched, 
added to, and interpolated both. Not until his day, 
-2- 
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was the Pentateuch in its present state. It is likely 
that the passages here and there which seem to bring 
down the composition to the times of the Kings were 
inserted by this reviser. We should refer to him all 
the places which seem to imply the expulsion of the 
Canaanites from the land of promise and the exis- 
tence of Kings, as in Gen. xii. 6, xxxvi. 3, whether 
they belong now to the Jehovistic or the Elohistic 
documents. He who fully and finally completed the 
Pentateuch lived in the time of the Kings—of Saul, 
or David, perhaps—as these later notices show.” 
- (Vol., p. 631.) 

Whether this view of the matter has originated 
with Dr. Davidson, or is borrowed by him from Hup- 
field, I am not in a condition to say; but whoever 
may be its author, it is a marvellous affair. We are 
gravely asked to believe, that, some time after the 
death of Moses, an individual arose, supposed to 
belong to the priesthood— Dr. Davidson (p. 624) 
seems favourably disposed towards the theory of 
Delitzsch, who guesses that it was Eleazar; and as 
the whole is a dream—there being a sad dearth of 
information, not even a pitiful scrap of tradition to help , 
us—Hleazar is as good a name as any; it is, at least, 
respectable ; but as to proof, there is about as much 
to show that he was the author as there is to demon- 
strate that Goliath of Gath composed the book of 
Judges —that this person, becoming acquainted with 
writings and traditions possessing a certain character, 
worked them up into a narrative, incorporating the 
writings of Moses with them; that this narrative was 
but little known, and seems ultimately to have almost 
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passed out of sight; that a hundred years afterwards, 
another individual, ignorant of what had been done 
by his predecessor, falls in either with the same or 
other writings and traditions—for the matter is by 
no means very plain—and sets about constructing a 
document of a very different character, not in style 
merely, but in substange ; and that at a considerable 
period subsequently, gomes a third individual, who 
combines the two #ocuments together, altering, 
adding to, and interpolating them at his own plea- 
sure, and yet managing the matter so clumsily as not 
only to leave palpable contradictions, but to preserve 
the peculiar style of each author—a strange piece of 
patchwork of scissors and paste—that in this way we 
have got the Pentateuch as it now exists; and,. 
finally, that this latter proceedure took place under 
the very eye of David, and yet neither from him nor 
Solomon—great writers for their day, and alive to 
everything that affected the history of the people— 
is a single hint given of so important a work as 
the first appearance of the Pentateuch in its present 
form. 

Now, it requires no great learning to form a 
judgment on this matter. The appeal may be made 
to any person of moderate reflection—Is there any 
likelihood in all this? is it possible to find within 
the same compass a greater tissue of improbabilities ? 
I have no objection to examine the foundations on 
which the truth of the narrative of the Pentateuch 
rests—to listen to anything that can with reason be 
said upon the subject; but then it must be evidence 
that is adduced, not conjectures and conceits. In 
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the present case, we have the former in grains 
and the latter in bushels. For myself, I do not 
hesitate to say, that I would just as soon accept of 
‘Gulliver's Travels” as real history, as this state- 
ment, considered in the light of a sober and true 
account of the origin of the Pentateuch. If this is 
the higher criticism, it is a mighty relief to get down 
to the level of sober sense. The objections which 
lie against this hypothesis, whatever shape it may 
assume, and by whatever name it may be called, 
which advocates the post-Mosaic composition of. the 
Pentateuch, relate, not simply to its improbabilities, 
great as they are, but to its tendency to destroy the 
very basis of historic belief. It unsettles every- 
thing, and settles nothing. The same method ap- 
plied to Herodotus, or Xenophon, would prove equally 
ruinous to them, and would not be endured. As 
applied to the sacred writings, it is as irreverent as 
it is rash. . 

The grounds on which the Jewish and Christian 
churches generally—it would be more proper to say 
universally—have held the conviction, that Moses 
was the author of the five. books. which pass 
under the name of the. Pentateuch, are sufficiently 
known; from the nature of the case, they are chiefly 
found in the Scriptures themselves. Anything like 
a lengthened examination of this evidence would 
here be out of place; the simplest statement of 
them must suffice. There are, for instances, inti- 
mations in the books themselves, that Moses wrote 
more than the laws and the few incidents conceded 
to him. In one case, at least, the testimony would 
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seem to go far beyond this; it not only admits, 
but requires, ἃ more comprehensive sense than Dr. 
Davidson allows. In the subsequent books, the 
phrases, ‘the law of the Lord,” “189 book of the 
law,” are of frequent occurrence. It is acknowledged 
that this phrase in Ezra and Nehemiah does cer- 
tainly, and that in Chronicles it may, mean the 
whole Pentateuch ; and why this phrase should not 
be understood in the same sense in the earlier books 
does not appear, except it be that the exigencies of an 
hypothesis forbid it. There are many things in the 
immediately succeeding books, as Joshua and Judges, 
which not only show that the legislation of Moses 
was actually in force, notwithstanding all the disor- 
ders which sometimes prevailed, but contain plaia 
allusions to facts, of which the only account is found 
in the earliest books of that Pentateuch. It is a 
mere evasion to refer these things to tradition. This 
is to prefer the uncertain and doubtful to the known. 
In the New Testament, the authorship of Moses, as 
it regards the entire Pentateuch, is repeatedly and 
distinctly recognised by Christ and his Apostles; and 
lastly, there is the unchallenged and uncontradicted 
‘tradition of the Jews to this effect, which has passed 
to the Christian Church. There is surely something 
like evidence here, and as much of it as, in the 
circumstances of the case, it is reasonable to expect. 
And what have we against all this? Certain 
linguistic peculiarities — archeological explanations 
— supposed inconsistencies, and things of a like 
nature, prodigiously exaggerated. These constitute 
the foundations on which the hypothesis, in all its 
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various phases, is reared, and before which all the 
positive evidence is swept away, and by one means 
or other made to disappear. That there are diffi- 
culties in some of the matters named, cannot be 
denied. But difficulties are not countervailing proof; 
nor are those that exist in this case greater than 
might reasonably be looked for in a book of such 
ancient date. considering the changes of all kinds, 
even in a state of society so stationary as the Kast 
presents, which must of necessity have taken place 
since the times to which the history refers. 
Regarding them in the strongest light, they are only 
matters of internal evidence, the dubious nature of 
which is notorious. It is acknowledged elsewhere 
by Dr. Davidson himself. When discussing some 
points connected with the Septuagint, he says: — 
“We have nothing but internal evidence as a guide 
in the matter, and who knows not the uncertain 
nature of that criterion?” (Vol., p. 50.) Yet, when 
treating of the Pentateuch, instead of fairly weighing 
the positive evidence, his whole ingenuity., is 
employed in evading its force, and on grounds the 
precariousness of which he himself-has fully admitted. 
It would almost seem as if he had become’ .89 
infatuated by the. German hypothesis, and’: 90 
bewildered by the objections, as to’ have forgotten 
the true character of positive evidence, and become 
incapable of estimating its value. 

The ‘chief particulars on which the existence of 
the supposed documents is made to rest, is the usage 
in regard to the two terms Jehovah and. Elohim, 
Now, even had that usage been confined to the 
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Pentateuch, it would have altogether failed to justify 
the conclusion arrived at, the more especially as 
other reasons may be assigned for it both weighty 
and satisfactory. But the usage is not so confined. 
It occurs largely in the Psalms, and in some of the 
latest of them —da fact which itself serves to show 
that the true explanation of the usage must be sought 
in the relative import of the terms themselves, 
confirms the untenableness of the documentary 
hypothesis, and is attended with difficulties on that 
supposition which it seems hopeless to remove. Dr. 
Davidson, in treating of the Psalms, adverts to these 
difficulties, and, after putting aside various expla- 
nations as insufficient, he adopts one no better than 
any of the rest and worse than some of them (Vol., 
Ῥ. 758), 

At pages 15, 16, of his pamphlet, there is a 
statement on this subject which, I confess, greatly 
puzzles‘ me. He adduces Mr. Horne as agreeing 
with him in his view of ‘the time when the 
Pentateuch was completed, while, just immediately 
before, he had acknowledged that Mr. Horne had 
been induced, doubtless in an easy moment, to 
introduce the passage to which he there refers, at his 
suggestion, although at complete variance with all 
that Mr. Horne had written on the subject in the 
same volume. Nor is this all. He tells us, “1 am 
not aware that any first-rate Hebrew scholar now 
living maintains the Mosaic authorship of all the five 
books. The most orthodox men take the opposite 
side.” Ofcourse he excepts Hengstenburg, and Keil. 
But does.he really .mean what his language would 
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seem to express? He had formerly (Vol., p. 594) 
named Ranke, Drechsler, Hengstenberg, Welte, 
Kurtz, Keil, as the advocates of the unity of the 
book; and their opponents as being Stahelin, De 
Wette, Tuch, Knobel, and Hupfield. According to 
general impression, if there be orthodoxy amongst 
these names, it is to be found in the first list. The 
names in the other have generally been understood 
to be rationalists, in various grades of advancement. 
Is all this changed within the short period which has 
intervened between the publication of his volume and 
the appearance of his pamphlet, two only remaining 
faithful amongst the faithless? The changes in the 
phases of German criticism are certainly wonderful, 
but this is the most marvellous of all, in extent and 
rapidity of production. Have Kurtz, Havernick, and 
the rest, while retaining their orthodoxy, recanted 
their opinions on this particular subject? Is it fair 
to ask whether the leading rationalists in the other 
list— those of them at least yet alive — while 
continuing stanch supporters of the documents, have 
renounced their errors and adopted better views? 
Are we getting near the Millennium? I greatly fear 
that this is just one of those broad and incautious 
statements in which Dr. Davidson sometimes unin- 
tentionally indulges, in his eagerness to establish a 
point. I have no doubt that he will see reason, on 
reflection, materially to modify it. 

It cannot be deemed surprising that the same 
kind of criticism should be applied to some other 
books of the Old Testament. In none is this more 
conspicuous than in the treatment which Ecclesiastes 
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receives, respecting which we are informed ‘‘ that the 
composition of the book belongs to an unknown 
author, living after the exile. When he intro- 
duces Solomon as speaking, he adopts a harmless 
form, without intending to produce a supposititious 
volume. As Solomon had the highest reputation for 
wisdom, he appeared the fittest person to be taken as 
the discourser on so many topics. That he is not 
introduced in his individual capacity follows from the 
name Koheleth. He is the representative of wisdom ; 
and, besides, he had passed through a varied life, 
where he had many opportunities of experiencing the 
vanity of all earthly things. As speeches are put 
into the mouth of Job and his friends; so here 
Solomon, as Koheleth, is introduced as the speaker.” 
(Vol., p. 788.) In short, Solomon had nothing what- 
ever to do with the book; his name is introduced as 
ἃ pure fiction. 

Such are some of the doings of the higher 
criticism. We are hardly prepared for this style of 
teaching yet. It seems to be the legitimate fruit of 
those notions of inspiration which Dr. Davidson has 
unhappily adopted, to which reference will be made 
shortly, and it is impossible not to feel that this mode 
of dealing with scripture must be disastrous. There 
are surely some settled principles by which criticism 
must be regulated, and its limits ascertained. When 
these principles are disregarded, and the reins given 
to a fanciful ingenuity, we can have very little 
security for the result. So far as I know, Dr. 
Davidson is the first theologian in this country of any 
respectability who has adopted the German method, 
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and surrendered himself to the bidding of conjecture 
in disposing of questions which must be otherwise 
dealt with, and in suffering objections and difficulties 
to over-ride positive proof. Having a settled con- 
viction of the danger of all this, the duty is plain 
enough to prevent it as far as possible. 


DOCTRINAL STATEMENTS. 


It might have been reasonably expected that 
nothing would have been found in the volume at 
variance with those evangelical views of divine truth 
which Dr. Davidson has professed, and still professes, 
strongly to maintain; yet in the judgment of most 
persons the fact is so. No one can pay any measure 
of fair attention to the contents of his volume without 
coming in contact with much that is startling and un- 
looked-for. All of this character which occurs, it will 
be impossible to notice within moderate limits. Toa 
few of the chief points only I mean to confine myself. 


Sin.—And first, as to the doctrine of sin. It is 
not easy to bring together everything that bears on 
this subject. I hope, however, to succeed with care 
in placing it in aclear light. It shall be my endea- 
vour to do it fairly and candidly. 

The following passage may supply the text for 
the remarks I have to offer on this point: “ Because 
man’s nature is depraved, a representation of all sin- 
ners is sometimes put in the darkest colours, as 
though all were equally depraved, and unable to 
attempt any. thing proper for recovering themselves 
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from that state. But that all sinners are alike de- 
praved, or equally disinclined to good, is an inference 
from the language of Scripture which will not stand 
the test. Men are by nature dead in trespasses and 
sins; they are asleep in sin; they are spiritually 
‘deaf, blind, naked, destitute; the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and grievously infirm; they are 
without strength; there is none that doeth good, no 
not one; but it is wrong to deduce from this that 
every individual is equally so, or to take the worst as 
the normal state, and to hold it forth as the condition 
of every person. By a series of inferences many draw 
out the picture at length, so that they can describe 
the state of the understanding, of the conscience, and 
of the will. ‘He is utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite unto all that is spiritually good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil, and that continually.’ 
This statement professes to be founded upon and 
deduced from Scripture. But it is exaggerated, and 
partially incorrect. Mankind generally are not ‘utterly 
disabled unto all that is spiritually good,’ neither are 
they ‘wholly inclined to all evil.’” (Vol., p. 479). 
There is assuredly not only much that is sus- 
picious, but positively objectionable, in this passage. 
When, for instance, he says that it is an inference 
from the language of Scripture, which will not stand 
the test, that all sinners are alike depraved or equally 
disinclined to good, we naturally ask in what sense 
does he understand the term depraved, or the other 
term good, in this connexion. If it refer to the social 
moralities of this life, his statement is correct enough. 
Who doubts it? It is a notorious fact which nobody 
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in their senses would think of disputing. But if it 
refer to spiritual good, does he really mean that there 
are some men more disposed to love God, and serve 
him acceptably of themselves, than others are? This 
is what he must mean, if we are to judge by what 
immediately follows; for it will be observed that he 
there quotes, though without the signs of quotations, 
several passages of Scripture, such as ‘‘ men are dead 
in trespasses and sins—the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and grievously infirm,—an attenuated ren- 
dering, by the way, far short of the force of the 
original,— they are without strength—there is none 
that doeth good, no not one'—passages which are 
plainly intended to describe the spiritual condition of 
men universally. They are so applied in the Word 
of God. It is surely needless to prove this. But 
what does Dr. Davidson say? ‘It is wrong to deduce 
from this that every individual is equally so, or to 
take the worst as the normal state, and hold it forth 
as the condition of every person.” Does he believe 
that these passages describe the spiritual condition of 
only the worst sort of men? Is there any man, or 
any set of men, whose heart is not deceitful above all 
things, and grievously infirm? If so, this is new 
divinity, not such as the congregational churches in 
this country have invariably professed and have been 
understood to hold; and he must be practising a 
strange delusion on himself if he does not know it. 
He then quotes, evidently with disapprobation, the 
language of the Westminster Confession, correctly 
indeed at first, but in commenting upon it he quietly 
removes the term utterly from indisposed, and trans- 
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fers it to disabled, thereby giving the statement a 
meaning which I am well persuaded the divines of 
that assembly would not have admitted. In all the 
editions of the Confession which I have seen, the 
punctuation is distinct enough, and there is no war- 
rant whatever for the transference of the adverb. 
Utterly indisposed is undoubtedly correct; but utterly 
disabled may express, though not necessarily, a very 
different thing. The entire passage in the book is a 
most unhappy one, and calculated justly to create 
strong dissatisfaction. 

Dr. Davidson’s apology for his treatment of the 
language of the Confession will be found at page 103 
of his pamphlet. It is as follows: “There is little 
doubt to my mind, though modern Calvinists deny it, 
that the Westminster Divines held the doctrine of 
natural inability, by which responsibility is destroyed. 
This I infer from their adding to indisposed the word 
disabled, and the adverb utterly evidently belonging 
to both; as well as from the prevalence of the doctrine 
of ‘innate ideas’ in their day. Man's inability is 
moral, not physical.” As often happens, he is here 
abundantly confident, and on a point, too, on which he 
is evidently very ill-infurmed. His premises are wholly 
erroneous, and his conclusion is no better. Let us 
see how the matter stands. That the adverb utterly 
was intended to be connected with disabled as well as 
with indisposed, he affirms. You have his word for 
it; but a candid reader of the Confession would arrive 
at a very different result. I will not enter into a dis- 
cussion about the doctrine of innate ideas, for obvious 
reasons. It would occupy more time than I can spare. 
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It would divert attention from the main question. It 
is not easy to detect, in the theological writings of 
that period, the system of philosophy held by the 
authors; and even could you make the discovery, 
it does not always follow that the authors would 
admit the conclusions which, as you may think, 
logically result from the opinions they held. For 
these reasons I put this matter aside. After all, the 
question is one of fact; to this test let it be brought. 
What were the opinions on inability entertained by 
these Divines, so far as they can be known? I take 
those that I have at hand, beginning with Twisse of 
Newbury, the Prolocutor of the Assembly—no mean 
name—whose Calvinism is above suspicion :— 


“If God cannot justly command, and by command 
bind man to obey in case he hath no power to obey, in 
like sort God cannot justly complain of their disobedi- 
ence who, being hardened by God, cannot obey Him; 
and, indeed, as this author argueth against the justice of 
God's commands in this case, so the Apostle brings in 
one arguing the injustice of God's complaints in a like 
case. For, having delivered this doctrine, that God hath 
mercy ou whom He will, and whom He will He harden- 
eth, he brings in one tumultuating against it in this 
manner :—Thou wilt say, then, Why doth He yet com- 
plain ; for who hath resisted His will? And if any man 
be not ashamed to argue as he did (saith Austin), let us 
not be ashamed to answer as the Apostle did; and how 
was that? Surely only thus :—Oh, man; who art thou 
that disputest with God? Shall the thing say to him 
that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel to honour and another to dishonour? 
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And albeit this, I trow, should be sufficient to satisfy 
a Christian, yet we observe further how this author con- 
founds impotency morall, which consisteth in the corrup- 
tion of man’s powers naturall, with impotency naturall, 
which consisteth in the bereaving him of power naturall. 
The Lord tells us by the prophet Jeremy that like as 
a blackamore cannot change his skin, nor a leopard his 
spotts, no more can they doe good who are accustomed 
to doe evil. Now, if a man taken in stealth should 
plead thus before a judge—My lord, I beseech you have 
compassion on me, for I have for so long time inured 
my hands to pilfering that I cannot forbear it,— will 
this be accepted as a good plea to save him from the 
gallowes? "— T'wisse's Riches of God's Love, p. 156. 

Again— 

‘He punisheth the disobedient with eternal death: 
true; but according unto what covenant? Not according 
to the covenant of grace; that is only a covenant for 
salvation; but aceording to the covenant of the law— 
the covenant of works. 

“ Whereas, herehence this author inferres that the 
most free God is engaged to give the ability of believing 
unto men, he may as well inferre that He is engaged to 
give ability unto men to the keeping of His law; and 
what need was there of Christ's coming into the world, 
seeing by His coming into the world we have gained 
no better condition, by the Arminian tenet, than to be 
saved if we will? and if men have ability to keep the 
law, even by the law they may be saved, if they will, 
and it will follow as well that God without giving this 
ability to keep the law cannot justly punish the trans- 
gressors of it, as that God without giving men ability 
to believe cannot punish men for not believing, no more 
than a magistrate, having put out a man’s eyes for an 
offence, can command this man with justice to read a 
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book, and, because he reads not, puts him to death. But 
this is a very vile simile, and stands in no tolerable 
proportion to that whereunto it is resembled. For the 
man thus bereaved of his eyes hath a will to read, and, 
consequently, it is no fault for not reading, for all sinne 
is in the will. But it is not so, in not obeying either law 
or gospel. If a man had a will to obey and believe, 
but he could not, in such case it were unreasonable that 
he should be punished. But in the case of an obedience 
unto God we speak of, all the fault is in the will volun- 
tarily and wilfully; they neither will obey the one or 
the other; like as they who are accustomed to doe evil 
cannot doe good, as a blackamore cannot change his 
skin. Yet with this difference, that a man is never a whit 
the more excusable nor the less punishable for not doing 
that which is good; not so the blackamore, for not 
changing his skin. Such is the shameful issue of those 
who confound impotency morall with impotency natural, 
as if there were no difference.”"—Jbid, p. 170. 


Reynolds of Bramston, afterwards Bishop Rey- 
nolds, thus writes :— 


‘‘Then comes the second case proposed. Ifa wicked 
man can do nothing but evil, then it seems he ought 
to leave undone all his alms, prayers, &c. To this 1 
answer, No; by no means. The poor man at the pool 
of Bethesda, though utterly impotent, and unable to 
crawl in, when the angel came to stir the waters, did 
not yet neglect what lay in his power—to wait at the 
place and endeavour his own cure. Natural impotence 
can give no excuse for wilful neglect. When Simon 
Magus was in the gall of bitterness vet St. Peter directed 
him to pray. Here, then, these two rules must regulate 
this case; first, a wicked man’s necessity of sinning 
must not nullify the law of God, which requires the 
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doing of those things, though not with such an unclean 
heart as he doeth them; the impotency of man must 
not either prejudice God's authority or diminish his own 
duty.”— Reynolds’ Works, London edition, 8vo., 1826, 
Vol. 1, p. 221. 


Sydrack Simpson thus writes : — 


“T beseech you to mark this especially. If you look 
into your own hearts and the hearts of others, or if you 
do, with spiritual reason, analyse and examine the un- 
belief of men, or of yourselves, you will find that the 
reason why men do not believe is not their want of power. 
The next cause of their unbelief is not their impotency, 
but some thing else; as, Matt. xxii. 5, they that were 
invited to the feast, and came not, were as blind and as 
lame and as maimed, as those that were found by the 
highway (for there is one condition of all men naturally), 
but they thought they did see, and they laid the cause of 
their not coming not upon that, but upon their business, 
one had one thing and another had another. And they 
could not come, saith the text. They could not come. 
So, beloved, the ground of our unbelief is laid upon our 
unworthiness and our unhumbleness. If it were thus and 
thus with me, then I would believe, and I would go to 
Jesus Christ, but because it is not so, I dare not lay hold 
upon him.” And, after illustrating this at some length, he 
concludes thus:—‘ Although there be no power in thee to 
things supernatural, thou hast brought it upon thyself. 
_ And the truth is that the immediate cause of not believing 
is not a natura] impotency but a moral opposition to Jesus 
Christ.”—Simpson on Unbelief, 1 Tim. i. 18, pp. 29—82. 


Samuel Rutherford —one of the Scottish Com- 
missioners in the Assembly. In his works we meet 
with the following statement : — 

“* We are to pray continually, to watch thereunto with 
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all perseverance, and keep owrselves tn the love of God. 
Watch and pray. Wait for the coming of the Lord with 
girded up loynes. Wait for the day of redemption. Then 
are we obliged by the command of Christ, whether the 
Holy Ghost breath on us, or wind of the Spirit blow faire 
from Christ heart on our heart, or no, to the supernaturall 
acts of praying, believing, hoping, watching. Nor is 
Christ's act of free grace in drawing, stirring, and actuall 
inliving our obliging rule, but the revealed will of God in 
the law and gospel; and if we be mere passive as stones, 
and only obliged to supernaturall acts when the tide of 
free love and rich grace floweth on the shoare and banks 
of our withered spirits, then we must not only say we are 
freed from the law, but from all gospel commands, all 
free invitations of rich grace according to the letter, or 
then that the Spirit is obliged to attend and joyne his 
bedewings and flowings of free love and rich grace when- 
ever we heare and read the gospel.” — Survey of Anii- 
nomeianisme, page 55. 


Again : — | 
“God, in converting men, taketh not from them the 
naturall created power of nilling, but he taketh away the 


morall wicked and godless power, and vicious and corrupt 
disposition of resisting.” — Christ Dying, page 314. 


Now all these were members of the Assembly, men 
too of influence and mark. Beyond the Assembly there 
would be no difficulty in producing numerous testi- 
monies equally explicit. Ican only give references to 
a few of those at hand :-- Owen’s Works,” Goold’s 
edition, vol. 111., pages 259—268; ‘ Charnock’s 
Works,” 8vo edition, 1815, vol. iv., pages 450—453 ; 
“ Bates’ Works,” 8vo edition, 1815, vol. i., page 226 ; 
‘“‘ Hopkins’ Works,” 8vo edition, 1809, vol. iii., page 
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122. Nay, about this very time, Truman published 
his “Treatise on Natural and Moral Impotence,” 
which for ability has not been surpassed by any thing 
on the subject which has appeared since. In the 
preface to that work he affirms. that he was teaching 
no new divinity, but what moderate men of all parties 
granted, though many wrote sometimes inconsistently 
with it. The truth seems to be—while the distinc- 
tion between moral and natural ability was clearly 
enough understood by the divines of that period of any 
note, and indeed is indispensable to any consistent 
system of sound Calvinism—terms were not then 
used with that precision which is now customary. 
An instance of this we have, in the quotation 
from Reynolds, where the phrase natural impotency 
is used, when he plainly means moral, as the whole 
passage shows. Nor did they always give the same 
prominency to the distinction which is common in 
modern theology. This is particularly apparent when 
they come to reply to the objection, that it is unjust 
to command men to do that which they cannot do. 
They usually dwell more on other considerations; but 
it would be unfair to infer from this that they con- 
founded the two things. Dr. Davidson is wholly 
wrong in his facts, and widely astray in his conclu- 
sion. It is not true that the Assembly of Divines 
were the blunderers which he ‘takes them to have 
been. | 

The passage, then, in the volume with which we 
are now dealing, is not relieved by this explanation ; 
it still retains ‘all its objectionable features. Nor 
does it stand alone. In perfect keeping with it, and 
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confirmatory of what it seems to teach, are found 
several other statements on the same subject, equally 
startling. In the paragraph immediately preceding 
that on which we are now commenting, we read 
(Vol. p. 479), “Thus some broadly lay down the 
proposition that we are guilty of Adam's sin. 

Here is a deduction from Scripture converted at once 
into a Scripture doctrine. And not only is it a meta- 
physical inference from biblical language, but a false 
one. Because it is saad that by one man’s disobedience 
the many were made sinners (Rom. v. 19), it does not 
follow that the sinfulness of that head was transferred 
to them, or that his sin was imputed to them. They 
became sinners themselves from their connection with 
Adam. Not that Adam’s sin was really reckoned 
theirs, and therefore they became guilty; but that 
Adam’s sin led to their sinning, which personal sin 
rendered them guilty.” 

Now it is well known that the passage of which 
Rom. v. 19 is a part is often adduced in proof of the 
doctrine of original sin, based on the doctrine of 
imputation there taught. In the above passage, 
language is used which unavoidably leaves the im- 
pression on the mind that Dr. Davidson believes 
that imputation involves the transference of moral 
qualities, than which nothing can be more absurd. 
Where will he find evidence of this? Not, I venture 
confidently to affirm, in the writings of any respect- 
able theologian maintaining the doctrine of imputa- 
tion. He may meet with it, perhaps, in the works of 
Tobias Crisp, and others of that school, or in the 
objections of the opponents of the doctrine, who from 
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some cause or other have failed to understand it; 
but nowhere else. The statement of Turrettin will 
be accepted, one should hope, as giving the views 
on this subject all but universally entertained. He 
says, ““ Unde colligitur vocem hanc esse forensem que 
non est intelligenda physice de infusione justitie sed 
judicialiter et relative de gratuita acceptione in judicio 
dei.” (Tur. Opera, Edin. edit., vol. ii., p. 570.) 
“Whence it may be inferred that this word (to 
impute) is not to be understood physically of the 
infusion of righteousness (or unrighteousness), but 
judicially and relatively regarding gratuitous accep- 
tance in the judgment of God.” Or take Owen, an 
unexceptionable authority as to the meaning of the 
word. He thus writes, ‘‘The imputation unto us of 
that which 18 not our own antecedently to that imputa- 
tion, at least not in the same manner as it is after- 
wards, is various also, as unto the grounds and causes 
that it proceeds upon. Only it must be observed, 
that no imputation of this kind is to account them 
unto whom anything is imputed to have done the things 
themselves which are imputed unto them. That were 
not to impute, but to err in judgment, and, indeed, 
utterly to overthrow the whole nature of gracious 
imputation. But it is to make that to be ours by 
imputation which was not ours before, unto all ends 
and purposes whereunto it would have served if it 
had been our own without any such imputation. It 
is, therefore, a manifest mistake of their own, which 
some make the ground of a charge on the doctrine of 
imputation. For, they say, if our sins were imputed 
unto Christ, then must he be esteemed to have done 
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what we have done amiss, and to be the greatest sinner 
_ that ever was; and on-the other side, if his righteous- 
ness be imputed to us, then are we esteemed to have 
done what he did, and so to stand in no need of the 
pardon of sin. -But this is contrary to the nature of 
imputation, which proceeds on no such judgment, but, 
on the contrary, that we ourselves’ have done nothing 
of what is imputed unto us, nor Christ anything of 
what is imputed unto him.” (Owen's Works, Edin. 
edit., vol. v., p..168.) The entire chapter of which the 
above is an extract will amply repay perusal. There is 
very much to the same effect in both the above authors. 
The same views have been propounded by Fuller, 
Russell, Wardlaw, and a host besides, in modern 
times. Imputation, then, has never been understood 
to involve the transference of moral qualities; and 
I am at a loss to imagine how such a notion could 
have found a place in the mind of any one even 
superficially acquainted with theology. It is not 
at all surprising, however, that, having adopted it, 
the doctrine of imputation itself should be expressly 
denied by Dr. Davidson. The paragraph concludes 
with the statement that Adam’s sin led to men’s 
sinning, to which, I suppose, the lowest Pelagian 
would hardly object. Thus, one proof is disposed of. 

Take another. In the paragraph immediately 
following the main passage with which we are now 
dealing, it is said, ‘‘ Regard must be had to the times 
and places in which the books of Scripture were 
written. . . . Our theology should not be trans- 
ferred from them as it is, and taken from them in 
parts, and put together. ‘This: precept is violated by 
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such divines as quote Gen. vi. 5 -—‘ And God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that. every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually '—to prove that men are 
now, under the Gospel dispensation; ‘inclined to all 
evil, and that continually.’ The language refers to 
men just before the flood—to the early inhabitants of 
those countries which were the cradle of the human 
race, whose ways had become so grievously wicked, 
that they brought the flood as a destroying judg- 
ment.” (Vol., p. 480.) 

Now, if I understand this passage, it appears 
to teach that the inhabitants of the world in those 
early times were a very bad people—far worse than 
any of whom we have experience under the Gospel, 
-even in the lowest haunts in our great towns—and 
that not superficially, in deeds only, but “in the 
imagination of the thoughts of their hearts;” that 
the post-diluvians, especially under the Gospel, are 
greatly improved—are many shades better—and that 
God's testimony to the character of the one affords no 
fair criterion of the character of the other. Thus, 
another Scripture is got rid of. The sin-flood, as it 
has been aptly called, must have been attended with 
effects truly marvellous, and which have hitherto 
been greatly underrated. It not only swept away 
that wicked generation, but seems permanently to 
have improved human nature; how — whether directly 
or indirectly—does not appear, still the result is 
affirmed. If this is so, it suggests a variety of 
curious problems, which I have not time to notice; 
as, for example, if one flood did so much good, might 
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not a repetition be attended with still more beneficial 
effects? There is, however, one slight circumstance 
that spoils this comfortable theory; it is this—that 
God himself bears testimony to the same unchange- 
able moral character of man after the flood as before. 
In chapter viii. 21, we read, “1 will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake; for (though) 
the imagination of man’s heart is evil, from his 
youth.” The Deluge very summarily, and in an awful 
manner, disposed of the existing violence, but left 
man in all the main elements of his moral character 
as he was. We are, then, abundantly justified, 
whatever Dr. Davidson may say to the contrary, in 
appealing to this passage in proof of what man still 
is as 8 sinner. 

A third passage will be found (Vol., p. 802). 
‘We cannot avoid,” says the writer, ‘“ thinking that 
Psalm li. 5, ‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me,’ has been injudiciously 
brought into parallelism with Eph. ii. 3, where it is 
written, ‘And were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others.’ We do not hold with some, that 
the iniquity mentioned in the verse was that of the 
writer's mother. It was his own. But the point lost 
sight of appears to us to be the individuality of the 
writer. He speaks for himself, and of himself, if it 
be thought that the title is correct in ascribing the 
Psalm to David. Even if the title be erroneous in 
this case, and the composition be of much later 
origin than David, as is probable; supposing, too, a 
national reference in it, as Hitzig and Olshausen 
maintain, its inapplicability as a parallel to Eph. ii. 8 
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is not the less perceptible. For the writer is a poet, 
expressing strong personal emotions. Whether he 
speaks for himself, or for the nation generally, it is 
unauthorised to take his words as the literal language 
of prose. ‘They should not be urged in a strict meta- 
physical sense, as if they uttered a theology of the 
intellect ; they are rather the theology of the feelings. 
The poet expresses very strongly that he had been 
an early, habitual sinner.” 

There are several points in this passage which 
require a more lengthened notice than my limits 
permit me to give to them. I can do little more 
than indicate them. 

1. The author thinks it is probable that this 
Psalm was composed much later than the times of 
David. The grounds on which this opinion rests are 
found in the last two verses, where a petition occurs 
to the effect that God would ‘do good unto Zion, 
and build the walls of Jerusalem.” This petition is 
supposed to point to the exile, or to the times sub- 
sequent to the return from Babylon. The captivity 
is ἃ most necessary and convenient event in the 
hands of some critics. It is hard to tell what they 
could do without it, supplying as it does a ready 
solution to numerous difficulties of a certain descrip- 
tion, real or supposed. But there really seems no 
need of any reference to it in the present case, and 
to throw back the date of this Psalm for the purpose 
of fitting it into that period, is a very rash and un- 
justifiable measure. Were there no events in the 
reign of David which may sufficiently account for it ? 
Assuredly there were. So long as the stronghold was 
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in the hands of the Jebusites, the appropriation of 
Zion as the seat of divine worship was impossible, 
and the fortification of Jerusalem useless. These 
enemies were expelled by David, and the place chosen 
by him as the site of the temple, where the ark was 
intended to be permanently deposited. This erection 
he meditated, and made great preparation for it, but 
was not permitted to accomplish his design. The 
wall of Jerusalem was begun by him (1 Chron. xi. 8), 
but little progress in the work was made during his 
reign. It was finished by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 15). 
Surely these facts are sufficient to account for the 
last verses of the Psalm, and are, to say the least, 
as suitable as the state of things after the captivity. 

2. Then, again, as to the Psalm having a national 
application, the idea cannot be seriously entertained 
for a moment; it violates all propriety. A consistent 
exposition of the Psalm on this supposition would 
be a curiosity in its way. | 

3. But the chief point, in relation to the present 
question, concerns the meaning and bearing of the 
fifth verse. It is exceedingly like a testimony to the 
essential sinfulness of human nature, and all the 
stronger from its incidental character. This, I venture 
to think, must be the impression produced by it on 
the mind of every candid and attentive reader of the 
Bible, be he learned or unlearned. But this is just 
what Dr. Davidson denies. And how does he make 
good his denial? Why, by telling us that it is the 
language of poetry. To be sure it is, and what of 
that? Every body knows that, not only this Psalm, 
but all the Psalms, and the greater part of the 
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Prophecies, are poetry. Is it meant to be seriously 
maintained that the poetry of the Old Testament is 
incapable of affording valid proof of scripture doctrine? 
If not, why single out this verse and put it under 
ban? Ifit does not teach what the language plainly 
expresses, what we desiderate is, that Dr. Davidson 
would give us an honest explanation of what it does 
precisely mean. To say that it strongly expresses 
that the Psalmist had been an early habitual sinner, 
is saying very little to the purpose. Was this true of 
him only in a special sense, or is it true of all men? 
If the former, let it be shown, and with some better 
proof than a bald assertion. If the latter, then it is 
pertinent, and has force when applied in the way to 
which he objects. If this verse is to be set aside as 
the language of poetry, what becomes of the rest of 
the Psalm? When the inspired penman confesses, 
“against thee, thee only have I sinned,” are we to 
understand it as intimating, not that his sin was a very 
heinous offence against God, but something incompa- 
rably less? The distinction between the theology of 
the intellect and the theology of the feelings, is simply 
preposterous as applied to the statements of Scripture. 
In all sound theology — and we have such theology in 
the Bible if we have it any where — the feelings and 
the intellect harmonise. The utterances of the former 
will be regulated and confirmed by the decisions of the 
latter, and I can only account for this loose style of 
writing by tracing it to the lax notions of inspiration 
which, unhappily for himself, the author has adopted. 
What! has it come to this, that we are required to 
believe that holy men, under the inspiration and 
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guidance of the Spirit of God, were left to employ 
language which either means nothing, or is 80 exagge- 
rated as to amount toap untruth? And this miserable 
evasion is adopted, and inculcated, by one whose pro- 
vince it is to teach sound theology to our rising 
ministry. No protest is too strong against such a 
wanton mode of dealing with the Bible. I take leave 
to say, that there is no broken-hearted penitent, 
brought to a saving conviction of his condition by 
the Spirit of God, who does not find, in the language 
of this Psalm, a most correct utterance of all that. 
he knows and feels of himself. The simple truth- 
fulness of its representations is corroborated by the 
experience of every genuine convert, and in pro- 
portion to the depth and accuracy of his convictions 
will be the appropriateness of its language to express 
them. 

The fourth statement to which we may refer is 
as follows :— 

“Sin cannot properly be predicated of infants 
from their very birth. They do not bring sin with 
them into the world, as serpents bring their poison. 
They have in them an undeveloped propensity which 
will naturally lead to sin. They have the germs of 
what .afterwards becomes sinful, and sin. But the 
transgression of law, which sin is, implies a know- 
ledge of the divine law that does not belong to 
infants. It would not be difficult to show that the 
word, rendered nature, and understood of birth or 
generation by Calvin and Edwards, signifies, in Eph. 
ii. 8, the natural state or condition of man as opposed 
to his regenerate state. We explain it not of the 
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original nature of man before it has time or oppor- 
tunity to manifest itself, not of the nature he possesses 
at his very birth, but of the state in which he finds 
himself after he has become a voluntary agent. And 
this harmonises with the immediate context. The 
view taken of the passage by Calvin and Edwards is 
opposed to the general principles taught or sanctioned 
by Scripture, which Christians generally recognise. 
It is also opposed to man’s individual responsibility” 
(Vol., p. 485). 

This passage is largely provocative of discussion ; 
and all the more so from the amount of truth, though 
in a distorted form, which it contains. But I must 
forbear, and confine myself to the main point—the 
most important one as bearing on the present ques- 
tion. It is here asserted ex cathedra that sin cannot 
properly be predicated of infants from their birth— 
that by nature we are to understand, not birth or 
generation, but the state in which man finds himself 
after voluntary transgression; and this assertion is 
accompanied with nothing in the shape of proof, or 
the appearance of argument, in support of it. Now, 
one might rest satisfied with simply asserting the 
contrary. We may, however, sustain that assertion 
by referring the reader to the Princeton Essays, first 
series, New York edition, pp. 285—-807, where he 
will find something to the purpose, and the general 
bearing of the text by the authority of such men 
as Hodge, Eadie, Olshausen, Harless, Ellicot, and 
Alford, who are all against him. The note of the 
last we may here give. It is as follows: —‘It can 
only mean ‘by nature.’ And what does this imply? 
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Harl. seems to have given the distinctive sense well : 
"“ φύσις, in its fundamental idea, is. that which has 
grown, as distinguished from that which has been 
effected, ὁ. 6., it is that which, according to our judg- 
ment, has the ground of its existence in individual 
development, not in accessory influence of another. 
Accordingly, φύσις in its concrete idea, as the sum 
total of al) growth, is ‘rerum natura,’ and in its 
abstract philosophical idea, φύσις is the contrast. to 
θεσις. The φύσις of an individual thing denotes the 
peculiarity of its being, which is the result of its 
being as opposed to every accessory quality. Hence, 
Φύσει εἶναι, OY ποιεῖν τί, Means ‘sua sponte. facere,’ 
‘esse aliquid ’ and natura esse aliquid—to be or to do 
anything in virtue of a state (sias), or an inclina- 
tion (ποιεῖν), not acquired, but inherent. . . . If 
this be correct, the expression will amount to dn 
assertion on the part of the Apostle of the doctrine 
of original sin. There is, from its secondary position, 
no emphasis on φύσις, but its doctrinal force, as 
ferring to a fundamental truth otherwise known, is 
not thereby lessened. It is not for Meyer to argue 
against this, by assuming original sin not to be a 
Pauline doctrine. If the Apostle asserts it here, this 
place must stand on its own merits, not be wrested to 
suit an apparent preconceived meaning of other pass- 
ages. But the truth is, he cites those other passages 
In a sense quite alien from their real one. It would 
be easy to show that every one of them (Rom. i. 18; 
ii. 8, 9; v.12; vii. 9; xi. 21; Gal. ii. 15,) is consistent 
with the doctrine here implied. The student will do 
well to read the long notes (Harl. De W. Stier, Eadie) 
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of Wrath (whose wrath is evident), the meaning being 
we are all concluded under and born in sin, and so 
actual objects of that wrath of God, whichis His mind 
against sin.” 

Nay, there remains an authority which may even 
have more weight—that of Dr. Davidson himself. 
He writes on John iii. 6, ‘ That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” -What is descended from man with his fleshly 
sinful nature, is also carnal and sinful. In contrast 
with this it is said, “‘‘That which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit”; the subjects of the Spirit's regeneratmg 
power possess a spiritual nature. Two births are set 
over against one another. The Spirit is the author 
of the one, man is the instrumental cause of the 
other. The children born in the one are carnally 
minded, because those from whom they come havea 
sinful nature; the children born in the other are 
holy, because the Spirit. who produces their nature is 
holy” (Vol., p. 275). 

This is sound divinity—an honest and_ truthful 
exposition. Ο δὲ sic omnia. 

Thus, out of five proof texts which occur in the 
volume, four of them are strangled and their evidence 
suppressed on the subject of sin. There is only one 
text on which: he comments, the testimony of which 
he is compelled to admit, that of John iii. 6. I am 
not surprised at this admission. Those who are at 
all familiar with the controversies about sin, know 
what a gravelling difficulty this text. presents in the 
way of a denial of the truth. Dr. Ware, in his con- 
troversy.with Woods of Andover, tries hard to.escape 
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from it, but in vain. He is constrained to make 
concessions, which surrender the whole question, of 
which his opponent takes full advantage. (Woods’ 
Works, vol. iv., p. 216.) And what Dr. Ware could 
not accomplish, I am not astonished that Dr. David- 
son, who is far sounder, did not attempt. 

Now, reviewing the whole matter, nothing appears 
to me more unsound and objectionable than the state- 
ments which have come before us. And what does 
the pamphlet say in justification of them? It is as 
follows: —‘‘ Here it is necessary to maintain that 
natural inability is not the doctrine of Scripture, but 
what has been called moral inability, z.¢., disinclina- 
tion (and after a passage already quoted). To remove 
the latter, the influence of the Spirit is as necessary 
as it would be to take away the former. The West- 
minster Divines have described the natural condition 
of man in too strong a language—taking the worst 
phase of humanity as the normal type. This is inju- 
dicious. It was, however, the fashion in their day. 
It is sufficient to say that the Spirit’s influence is 
necessary to remove man’s depravity, and incline him 
to what is holy and good.” And then he adverts to 
the language of Howe and Chalmers on the subject 
of human depravity, adding, “1 am afraid that even 
Howe is not advanced far enough to suit the strong 
religious appetite of a certain class” (Pamph. pp. 
108, 104). 

Now, I really was not aware that there was much 
danger, in the present day, of confounding moral and 
natural inability, still less that it was customary in 
our pulpits to describe men, being sinners, as if they 
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were all rogues, sensualists, &c. 1 had got the 
impression that there was rather too much made of 
the distinction, and that the tendency of things was 
in the contrary direction. Be this as it may. To 
Dr. Davidson’s statements, whatever may have been 
their design, I have strong objections. His course is 
not the right way to rectify the mistakes of which he 
complains. It is like curing the disease by killing 
the patient. One error cannot be corrected by sub- 
stituting another. He concludes by professing his 
adhesion to the Ninth Article of the Church of 
England on the subject of sin. Far be it from me 
to question his sincerity. It is not for me to recon- 
cile this adhesion with his statements. Let me only 
say, that when we see a man dealing vigorous blows 
to knock down the props of a truth, the trpth itself 
will not be long in following, all will, inevitably and 
ere long, be involved in a common ruin. 


JUSTIFICATION.—On this subject, Dr. Davidson 
has somewhat peculiar notions. He is not satisfied 
with the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, nor 
with that of James, nor even with a combination of 
both. He thinks that there is another form of it, 
which has the advantage of harmonising all that 
occurs in Scripture in relation to this truth. He 
advocates the doctrine of justification by love—an old 
familist error, which has been long since dead and 
consigned to oblivion, but which he has the credit of 
resuscitating. It is very natural that there should 
be some hesitation in accepting it. When questioned 
about the matter, his explanation was, that he meant 
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by love—God’s love to us, or, in other words, free 
grace. If so, we are just brought back again to the 
old doctrine of Paul. It was of course expected that, 
in his forthcoming pamphlet, he would have eluci- 
dated the matter and made it quite plain, as his 
verbal explanations had left some uneasy impressions 
behind, which it was desirable to remove. When 
his pamphlet appeared, all that it contained was as 
follows: —‘* In respect to Paul and James, I have 
stated that ‘both held the same doctrine of justifica- 
tion.’ What the latter Apostle, however, means by 
faith wrought with his works I am unable to explain. 
I do not think that Paul would have used the phrase, 
but there must be a mode of reconciling it with the 
Pauline language. In endeavouring to ascertain the 
complete biblical doctrine of justification, the state- 
ments of Paul and James should be taken together ; 
for it is evident that the two Apostles looked at it 
from different aspects. They gave two different sides 
of one and the same thing—different, but not discor- 
dant. Yoth must fit in harmoniously to one another ” 
(Pamph., p. 103). This 15 all. 

Now, what has become of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by love? Has he abandoned 1 If he has, 
why not manfully say so; or does he imagine that 
what he formerly said on the subject was sufficient ? 
I submit that the explanation, then offered, needs far 
more to be explained than the original notion. The 
whole matter was involved by it either in absolute 
eontradiction or unintelligible mysticism. Let us 
look at the matter distinctly. He formerly told us 
that by love he meant the love of God to us. Very 
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well. In his volume, he had thus written, ‘ Various 
qualities are stated as essential to salvation ; one in 
one passage, another in another. Thus, faith is said 
to save (Luke vii. 50); by grace are ye saved (Eph. 
li. 5); a man is justified by faith (Rom. ili. 28); he 
is justified by grace (Rom. iii. 24); he is justified 
by the blood of Christ (Rom. v. 9); he is justified 
by works (James ii. 24). In other places, love is 
represented as the great justifying principle in the 
sight of God. One quality of the mind is connected 
with and implies another. Faith and love necessarily 
go together. Works are connected with both” (Vol., 
p- 478). It will be seen how carefully he appends 
proof texts to each particular. There is none, how- 
ever, to love as a justifying principle. Why is 
this? Why is it to be deprived of its support, 
and left destitute of proof? For a very potential 
reason,— no text can be found to sustain it. What 
is wanting cannot be numbered. The matter be- 
comes complicated, as our inquiry proceeds. At 
another place, we have these words, ‘‘We may also 
refer to the different ways in which Paul and James 
speak of justification; while the fundamental and 
complete doctrine on the subject is laid down by 
Christ. He prescribes love. Faith and works are 
but special forms and aspects of love toGod. Yet the 
teaching of the Apostles is shown, by the theory of 
individuality, to be inferior to that of Christ only 
in form. It is the same in essence, as far as the 
individuality of the writers appears” (Vol., p. 474). 
Now, what have we here? Uhrist prescribes God's 
love to us! Impossible! The idea is monstrous. 
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But he has forgotten his own explanation. It does 
not suit here, as is plain from the very next sen- 
tence, where he speaks of faith and works being the 
aspects of our love to God. This hardly mends the 
matter. We have here two errors rolled into one. 
Love is spoken of as not merely justifying us, but 
as the seminal principle of both faith and works. 
Love is then supposed to exist before faith; thus just 
reversing the natural order of things; as if we could 
love one whom we do not know, and in whom we 
have no faith. Faith, by the necessity of the case, 
must come first. We cannot love God, in whom we 
do not believe. This is a matter so plain, as to make 
all proof and illustration superfluous. I regard with 
profound pity the anxious penitent, whose enquiries 
after salvation are met with the answer which this 
scheme of doctrine supplies. It is fitted only to 
perplex him, and drive him to despair. It is not the 
reply which the Apostle of the Gentiles gave to the 
jailer, but something vastly different. We have had 
various theories of salvation. Besides the Scripture 
doctrine of justification by faith, we have had justifi- 
cation by works— justification in baptism — universal 
pardon; but this, of justification by love, is as hope- 
less as any. 

Nor is this all. If the writer in the “ British 
and Foreign Review” is correct—and he evidently 
shows himself perfectly competent to deal with this 
matter—the subject becomes further embarrassed. © 
It would seem that Dr. Davidson has borrowed this 
view from Cellerier; but, curious enough, he has 
refused the Scriptural evidence which that writer 
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has attempted to adduce in its support. He has 
taken the notion, but boggles at the proof: and well 
he may, for more ridiculous and insufficient evidence 
cannot well be found. But why take the notion? 
What is the worth of a thing which the word of God 
is in vain asked to support? ‘The silence, however, 
of the pamphlet on the subject, must be taken as 
an intimation that he abides by the doctrine of love- 
justification, as stated in his book. He cannot, 
surely, mean, in the revised edition of his volume, 
silently to drop the subject — neither fairly defending 
it, nor openly withdrawing it. ‘his will hardly do; 
a regard for his own reputation should prevent such 
a course. 


ATONEMENT.—There are few questions of more 
importance than that which relates to the sacrifice 
of Christ—its nature and objects. I readily admit 
that there are a few passages somewhat general in 
their character, in different parts of the volume, 
which seem to indicate that the author regards the 
death of Christ as expiatory —a true sacrifice for sin. 
And, perhaps, considering the nature of the work, 
more could hardly be expected. It is, however, all 
the more to be regretted, that anything should be 
found that is calculated to throw suspicion on such 
statements, and that— especially in the longest pas- 
sage which relates to this subject—its utterance 
should be so equivocal : yet so it is. The words are, 
‘These sacrifices were a necessary discipline, pre- 
paring the people for that which they fore-shadowed. 
But the Prophets were sometimes enabled to get 
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beyond the form, to the underlying substance, and’ 
so to denounce undue reliance on ritual observances 
as outwardly efficacious, glancing forward to the 
period when the moral law should be inscribed on 
the heart as a subjective rule of conduct, the cere- 
monial being done away by virtue of one great 
offering, in which the Messiah should show the moral 
power of self-sacrifice to God. In every case, the 
Prophets adhered to the law generally, because they 
insisted upon its spirit, and tried to preserve that 
in living activity within the covenant people” (Vol., 
p. 813). This is a suspicious passage. It admits, 
indeed, of no doubt that, when Christ offered him- 
self upon the cross, he afforded a perfect example of 
self-sacrifice to God ; and, further, that one important 
end—the ultimate end of his work—was to bring 
all who savingly believe into fellowship with him in 
this respect; and that there can be no true faith 
where there is not the possession of a measure of 
the same spirit of self-sacrifice. This is a most 
important truth, and one which cannot be too dis- 
tinctly enforced. J fear that it has been too much 
overlooked, or, at least, has not been so fully 
exhibited in connection with the cross of Christ as 
it is in the pages of the New Testament. It is the 
prominence given to this truth, and the beauty with 
which, in spite of his cloudiness, Mr. Maurice illus- 
trates and presses it, which gives to his defective 
theology much of its charm, and all its power of 
mischief. Had Dr. Davidson, while asserting in 
unambiguous language the proper sacrifice of Christ, 
urged home the great moral purposes, as it regards 
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believers, in which, in common with all the dis- 
coveries of revelation, it is designed to terminate, he 
would have done good service. Not only could no 
offence have been taken at this course, but it would 
have met with general approval. He has, however, 
done something very different, and deviated into error. 

A few observations may make this abundantly 
plain. Let it, then, be borne in mind that sacrifice 
has a twofold significancy—the moral and the typi- 
cal. The former may very well be expressed by the 
phrase self-sacrifice, of which our blessed Lord gave 
a most perfect example throughout the whole course 
of his obedience, and nowhere more so than when 
he expired on the cross. In this, all his faithful 
followers must, in degree, participate. They have 
fellowship with him in it. He is the pattern to which, 
in spirit and disposition, they must be conformed. 
In so far only as they attain and exhibit it, can they 
possess evidence that they have a saving interest in 
him. Every penitent under the Old Testament 
expressed this truth by a most significant action, when 
he brought his sacrifice before God. When sincere, 
that sacrifice was an act of self-consecration to God. 
True faith involves the same idea still. When a 
guilty sinner comes to the cross, if there be any 
truthfulness in what he is doing, he is not only 
urging a plea for pardon, but is exhibiting a spirit 
of self-renunciation, presenting himself a “living 
sacrifice unto God, holy and acceptable, which is his 
reasonable service;” and his whole future Christian 
life is but giving effect to that self-sacrifice with 
which it commenced. But the typical reference of 
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sacrifice was fulfilled in Christ alone. ‘‘He himself 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” We can 
do nothing of the kind. We can neither improve 
nor add to his all-sufficient atonement. It stands 
alone in its own peerless excellence. In his suf- 
ferings, considered as an expiation, we can have no 
communion. ‘The benefit of these sufferings we 
may enjoy; but anything similar in kind we never 
can attempt. All this, one should think, is plain 
enough to those who know anything of the Bible. 
Now, what does Dr. Davidson do? He substi- 
tutes the moral in the place of the typical, and turns 
the typical adrift. This appears to me the plain 
import of his language. He speaks of sacrifices fore- 
shadowing the inscription of the moral law on the 
heart, and the ceremonial law being done away by 
being fulfilled in the moral power of the Messiah's 
self-sacrifice to God. Surely this is a most incorrect 
representation. There can be no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that an ordinance may figuratively teach one 
truth and foreshadow another. This is just what 
sacrifices did. Their great moral ends were figura- 
tively taught as a present truth, while at the same 
time they foreshadowed the great event which the 
death of Christ was to realise; and it is a palpable 
and misleading abuse of language to apply the term 
foreshadowed to the former. The Scriptures are 
guiltless of this. It is true that, in the Hebrews, 
the writing of the law in the heart—the privilege of 
the new covenant—is spoken of as a future privilege, 
but in no other sense than what is true of the Gos- 
pel itself, with which that covenant was identified. 
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There was an evangelical element present under the 
old economy—without which, indeed, salvation must 
have been impossible—and that evangelical element 
involved the inscription of the law on the heart as 
an essential feature of it. It was a present truth 
which, though obscurely intimated, was realised in 
all the redeemed as a fact. Nor is it true that the 
moral power of self-sacrifice in Christ did away the 
ceremonial law; that effect was produced by the 
death of Christ in another aspect of it. The dis-. 
tinction which I have endeavoured to point out, has 
ever been considered as elementary in the question 
_of sacrifice, and I cannot understand how Dr. David- 
son should have confounded the two things. When 
one remembers that this confusion just covers a 
form of error, from which we have much to dread 
in the present day, it is most annoying to find any 
countenance given to it by one of our Professors. 
It is by incautious language, from such quarters 
especially, that error is insinuated and fed. It is 
an error, too, of immense magnitude. It sweeps 
away the very foundation of the Gospel, and makes 
the acquisition of the true spirit of self-sacrifice all 
but impossible. 

In reference to this, the fullowing passage occurs 
in his pamphlet :—‘‘ One of the curious phenomena 
connected with the publication of the volume is the 
assertion that the sentiments of the Rev. F. D. Mau- 
rice respecting sacrifice are held by the writer. I have 
been informed that he resolves the doctrine of atone- 
meut into self-sacrifice. The origin of this total 
mis-apprehension is to be found in page 818, where 
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these words occur as part of a sentence: ‘The 
ceremonial being done away, by virtue of one great 
offering in which the Messiah should show the moral 
power of self-sacrifice to God.’ There are many 
references to the atonement of Christ throughout 
the volume, which might, in my opinion, have been 
employed to explain the language quoted. I have 
here mentioned only one effect of the Messiah's great 
offering of himself for the sins of the world, neither 
speaking of the nature of his atonement as a pro- 
pitiation for iniquity, nor the pardon and acceptance 
procured by it. The latier are taught very clearly 
in the New Testament, especially in the Epistles. . 
In page 477, I have said, ‘The doctrine of the 
atonement runs through the entire Bible, as the 
great central truth which revelation was designed to 
- announce and teach’” (P. 102). 

In this passage, Dr. Davidson implies that he 
was ignorant of Mr. Maurice's doctrine. Of course, 
as he says 80, it must be true; but it shows his 
singular isolation from all that passes around him. 
Perhaps there are few things which have given rise 
to more discussion in theological circles, and yet he 
never heard of it! Besides, the perusal of Mr. 
Maurice's work ought not to have been necessary to 
prevent this objectionable representation. Had he 
possessed a distinct conception of the Scriptural doc- 
trine, he would instinctively have avoided it. He 
tells us that the atonement of Christ is often referred 
to in his volume; but he forgets that it is done in 
very general terms; and the question is, How are we 
to understand it? Can it excite surprise that men 
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should take his exposition in page 818 as indicating 
the sense in which it is to be understood? If he 
has been misapprehended, the misapprehension is 
very natural, and he has himself to blame for it. 
We have now learned that he holds the truth in this 
matter; but the impropriety of his language in the 
passage quoted remains as before. 

Here I must stop. There are other points to 
which I might have adverted, but I forbear. The 
particulars on which I have animadverted are serious 
enough, not to be loosely skimmed over, but to be 
dealt with firmly. JI am aware that Dr. Davidson 
avows his belief very strongly in evangelical truth. 
I do not impugn his sincerity. But we have to do, 
not with his secret beliefs, but with his express 
teachings, and if he has not, in the passages already 
quoted, impugned some truths most surely believed 
amongst us, all I can say is, that I am not com. 
petent to form a judgment, and am not fit to occupy 
a place on the Committee of the College. Here 
I might rest the case. Enough has been said to 
justify the resolution of want of confidence. But 
I have no wish to shrink from the examination of 
his views on Inspiration, and, unless I am mis- 
taken, it will not be difficult to show that they 
greatly strengthen the grounds of objection. 


INSPIRATION, 


In relation to the important question of inspiration, 
it is readily conceded that Dr. Davidson’s pamphlet 
contains some improvement on the statements of his 
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volume. For instance, he tells us that ‘‘ It has been 
imagined that because I have used the word history 
in page 378, I mean to assert that the historical 
parts of Scripture generally were written by unin- 
spired men, or that they do not partake of truth, 
certainty, and accuracy; in short, that they were 
not inspired, as the usual phraseology is. In that 
case, entire books would at once become mere human 
productions. All this is imagination, on the part 
of people who either do not wish to understand 
my meaning, or cannot easily know it, because I 
have not entered into particulars. Wherever the 
history is intimately interwoven with the moral and 
the religious, which it is very often,— where it is the 
vehicle of the latter, as it is in the greater part of the 
Old Testament and in the Gospels,— it becomes part 
and parcel of the higher department. For the most 
part, the historical stands in essential connexion with 
spiritual truth, and cannot be mechanically separated 
from it. It is only, therefore, the worldly historical, 
as one terms it, that I intended. And that does not 
amount to much, for it consists of casual pieces, para- 
graphs, and fragments. It is pretty certain, also, 
that most of these are correct,” And shortly after 
he adds, “ Perhaps it would have prevented the mis- 
apprehension and fault-finding of some if I had said 
of the sacred writers they were religious and moral 
teachers, and their inspiration did not therefore 
secure perfect accuracy in relation to every casual 
or accidental notice of a historical, physiological, 
astronomical, botanical, or geographical kind, which 
their writings contain” (Pamph., pp. 89, 90). 
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Now, I must say that if there has been any mis- 
apprehension or mistake on this point, it has been 
not on the part of his readers, but of his own crea- 
tion. He is alone answerable for it, however uuwil- 
ling he may be to admit it. He writes as if the 
passage in page 373 of his volume was the only one 
that refers to the subject, or could justify the misap- 
prehension, as he calls it. This, however, is far from 
being the fact. Such statements are of very frequent 
occurrence, and are all of the same character, without 
any qualifying terms. As examples, we may state 
that they may be found in pp. 109, 836, 503, and 
several others, as well as at 373. I do not see how 
any candid person could have come to any other 
conclusion from his own language, than that the 
historical parts of Scripture were not inspired. He 
has now set that right. Let his explanatiqn be taken 
quantum valeat. 

We are now to understand him as acknowledging 
that the religious, moral, and historical portions of 
the Bible,—that is, in fact, all of it, with the excep- 
tion of a few casual and incidental notices in the last- 
named department,—are throughout inspired. Had 
he fairly carried out and given effect to his own 
definition, though coming still short of the general 
belief on this subject, I for one would have taken no 
notice of it. In my judgment some latitude should 
be allowed on this question, when the main result has 
been secured. But this is not the case, as I shall 
endeavour to show. His definition is connected with, 
and modified by, so many qualifying matters, as 
greatly to reduce its value. What I complain of is, 
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that as in doctrinal matters he is orthodox in the 
gross, but deviates into error in details, so in regard 
to Inspiration, his definition, when he comes to its 
application, unaccountably evaporates, or, like the 
pea under the conjurer’s cup, it suddenly disappears, 
and something else comes in the place of it. 

Before, however, proceeding to the proof of this, 
there are some preliminary matters which must 
necessarily be disposed of. The following statement 
deserves some attention: ‘‘I humbly submit that 
there are very few persons, and not many professed 
theologians, who have the amount of Hebrew and 
Greek. scholarship which would enable them to go 
through the Old and New Testament in such a way 
as to judge of the entire contents separately, and 
singly. Some who could do so have not searched the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures in the mode indicated. 
Yet tt ts the only legitimate way of arriving at a 
proper conclusion, regarding the absolute tnfallibility 
of the Bible in every particular whatever. Of course, 
it is far easier to set out with the ready-made dogma 
of the total infallibility of Scripture. Hence it is 
the common method of procedure, for it saves time, 
learning, thought, and trouble. But it is not the 
true Baconian way, and will never be entirely satis. 
factory. All @ priort reasoning is improper here, 
é&c., &c.” (Pamph., p. 84). Now, 1 never meet with 
a passage beginning with the phrases, “ humbly 
submit,” or ‘humbly think,” or others of a like 
nature, without having my suspicion aroused. My 
experience has shown me that it will very likely 
be followed by something which the writer had 
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much better have suppressed. And this is singularly 
true in the present case. It is in my judgment a 
fair interpretation of this remarkable passage, to 
regard it as amounting to a formal intimation that, in. 
in so far as this matter is concerned, he declines the 
judgment of the Committee to‘whom he was respon- 
sible. It is an attempt to put them out of court. It 
is in effect saying, in plain English, “1 demur to your 
interference in this question ; you are not competent 
to pronounce an opinion on the results touching Inspi- 
ration at which a person of my attainments, pursuing 
the true Baconian way, has arrived; your judgment 
is of no value to me.” I suppose that it would be 
proper for the Committee to say in such a case, 
“ You did not object to our judgment when you were 
appointed; it is too late to decline it now. We 
thought ourselves competent then; and we shall 
continue to retain the same conviction so long as 
the present trust is reposed in us.” I presume that 
most people would think this a sufficiently pertinent 
reply to this not very modest declaration. And then, 
too, what becomes of the authorities in his pamphlet 
which he has so industriously collected? I very 
much question whether one of them comes up to his 
standard of competency to pronounce on this subject. 
They are just so much waste paper. They marshall 
imposingly, indeed, but they afford him small help. 
Like the retainers of an Indian army, they make 
a show; their capacity, however, for the fight is of 
the feeblest. They rather encumber his movements 
than aid him in the fray; or, like the elephauts of 
Pyrrhus, they are more likely to turn upon him, and 
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trample down his columns. And further, if his 
statements are correct, the whole Christian world 
has been, and will probably continue to be, in a 
most pitiable condition. On his showing, very few 
men in a generation are competent to give a reliable 
deliverance on the subject of Inspiration. It would 
be some small consolation in this unhappy condition 
if the few qualified men were unanimous in their 
judgment, and arrived at results in which ordinary 
people might rest with satisfaction ;: but this is far 
from being the case, as is most notorious. Even 
Dr. Davidson himself is continually telling us of 
the great difficulties of the question. He is quite 
oppressed by them. The matter, then, just seems 
to come to this—on the one hand, with the excep- 
tion of a few first-rate Hebrew and Greek scholars, 
ordinary Christians are not: fit to have any opinion 
on the subject; and on the other, even in regard 
to these first-rate men, if we are to judge from Dr. 
Davidson’s case, they get so perplexed and em- 
barrassed with difficulty that they cannot see their 
way through it. Assuredly this is anything but 
encouraging. The alternative seems to lie between 
ignorance and bewilderment. But the whole state- 
ment is a piece of extravagance, so overdone as to 
carry its own refutation with it. 

I have a strong conviction that, with all his pre- 
tension, Dr. Davidson knows comparatively little 
about the subject of Inspiration. It has yet to be 
made a matter of study by him. His book leads to 
this conclusion, and his pamphlet confirms it. The 
strange sense which he gives to the term infallible 
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—the habit of confounding things that differ, and 
of making distinctions on other points which are 
valueless—of which his book affords proof—and the 
surprise and self-gratulation which his pamphlet 
exhibits, at unexpectedly finding, as he thinks, the 
chief authorities which he parades lending confirma- 
tion to his notions, are capable of no other explana- 
tion. Many pages of his pamphlet are occupied with 
quotations froma different authors, exhibiting their 
views on Inspiration, with the intention, obviously, 
of demonstrating how largely he is held in counte- 
nance by others; and he at the same time attempts 
a history of the question. He has mistaken many 
of his authorities, and he is prodigiously at fault in 
his history. 

Let us look a little at the former. On what 
principle his authorities are brought together it is 
not very easy to understand; a more motley and in- 
congruous company never was collected. They are 
of all sorts and descriptions, like Falstaff’s recruits. 
They are hardly mustered, before Dr. Davidson's 
courage fails him. He refuses to march with them 
till one half are disbanded, and in purging his levies 
he hardly shows a wise and becoming discretion; he 
dismisses some able soldiers, and retains some very 
unserviceable louts. What ails Dr. Davidson, for in- 
stance, that he huffs at Calvin, who no where that I 
know of discusses the subject of Inspiration? He 
declines doing so in his “ Institutes.” His language 
may not have been very guarded in some instances, 
as it regards his Commentaries, but were he living, I 
have ro doubt that he would be quite able to explain 
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or vindicate himself. His strongest phrase is, preter 
mentem propheta, and that is capable of being put in 
a light which would make it appear not so very 
deadly. To object to him is an odd manifestation 
of theological prudery; for his sins are absolutely 
venial in comparison with Dr. Davidson's own. As 
to Origen, it would not be difficult to select from 
his writings passages which would satisfy the strictest 
verbalist, as is done by Lamothe, in his work on 
Inspiration, page 40. I do not deny that there may 
be found passages in some of his works at variance 
with these testimonies, since it is well known that 
he underwent considerable changes of opinion in the 
course of his life, though I imagine that it will not 
be questioned that his later views, so far as they can 
be gathered from his Commentaries, were in favour 
of a strict theory of Inspiration. The quotations 
from Erasmus, Episcopius and Grotius seem to be 
taken from the pages of Le Clerc, with some slight 
verbal alterations in the case of Grotius. 1 have 
not the means of verifying them at hand. But 
with respect to Erasmus, Le Clerc did not tell his 
readers, as he did not then know, and perhaps Dr. 
Davidson was not aware, though he ought to have 
been, that he had withdrawn the statement, as may 
be seen in Henderson's work on Inspiration, at 
page 60. His words are, in reference to the very 
passage quoted in the pamphlet, ‘“ nunc testor me 
abhorrere ab ulla oblivione tribuenda Apostolis.” “1 
now testify that I abhor the thought of attributing 
‘slips of memory ᾿ to the Apostles.” 

The meaning of some other of his authorities 
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Dr. Davidson has plainly mistaken, and given a 
view of them substantially incorrect. Take Baxter, 
for instance; there is, perhaps, no writer from whose 
pages passages might be selected which, standing by 
themselves, would convey an idea more completely 
at variance with the opinions which he personally 
entertained. He has such a love of distinctions, and 
such a desire to show in what disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances true faith and spiritual life may exist, 
that it is easy to find statements which, isolated 
from their connexion, appear startling. And I may 
observe, in passing, that the mode which Dr. David- 
son has adopted, in referring to the authors whom 
he quotes, greatly aggravates the difficulties in the 
way of estimating the value of his authorities. He 
is careless and slovenly in the extreme. It would 
seem as if he meant to puzzle his readers, rather 
than to satisfy them. This is especially true in regard 
to Baxter. In his pamphlet there is one passage 
adduced, for which there is no other reference than 
‘the catechising of families,” and when it is known 
that this is a subject that occurs in no less than 
five of the volumes of Baxter’s Practical Works, it 
need not be thought surprising that I declined the 
attempt to trace it. Tho same indistinctness of 
reference marks the other lengthened quotation that 
is given. In these circumstances we must do the 
best we can. In the twenty-second volume of his 
Practical Works, at page 258, Baxter enters on a 
lengthened statement to show under what unfavour- 
able circumstances a divine faith may exist, how 
many particulars may be questioned or denied, and 
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yet the main essentials be believed; the individual 
may be saved by his faith, and enter at last into 
the rest of the saints; and then he adds, “yet do 
all, or most of these, in my judgment, cast away 
a singular prop to thcir faith, and lay it open to 
dangerous assaults, and doubt of that which is cer 
tain truth” (p. 265). Amongst other statements 
which occur in Dr. Davidson’s pamphlet in reference 
to the opinions of Baxter is the following :—* The 
writer (Baxter) speaks of the nobler parts of Scrip- 
ture, meaning by that phrase the doctrinal parts, 
and then alludes to the tnfertor parts; for example, 
the historical, genealogical, chronological numbers, cir- 
cumstances, etc.” According to him divine authority 
belongs only to the nobler parts, whereas all the divine 
authority belonging to the inferior parts is derived from 
their union with the former. Inspiration attaches to 
the partes nobiliores (nobler parts) only, not to the 
commatis inferioris (inferior parts), such as the histo- 
rical, genealogical, chronological, etc” (Pamph., p. 59). 
Brevity compels me to avoid all observation on this 
statement. I shall simply confront it with another 
statement from Baxter, in which he is at pains to 
explain himself, from which it will be apparent that 
Dr. Davidson has misunderstood him. The passage 
is somewhat long, but it is important. 


‘Now, my reasons why I take every history, chrono- 
logy, genealogy in Scripture as certainly true, and every 
other word which is spoken by a true prophet and apostle 
as by the Spirit, and not disowned by Scripture itself, 
but especially such as you accuse in the Gospel, are 
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‘First, ἃ priori, Because it seemeth to me that the 
writing of the whole books of the New Testament by 
them was done in the discharge of the commission given 
them by Christ; and he promised his apostles his Spirit 
for the performance of all their commissioned office work. 
This writing is part of the preaching which Christ sent 
them for. And no doubt but the Spirit did cause them 
to write all the substantial part; and therefore we have 
reason to think that the smallest parts were from the 
same author, and that he assisted them in the least as 
well as in the greatest. Yea, the very accidents may 
have a perfection in their place, though less perfect in 
themselves. Though all the evangelists use not the 
same method or order, nor repeat Christ's sayings in the 
same terms, yet, in respect to the whole frame, it may 
be best that there should be that diversity of words and 
order, to preserve and declare the same sense and things. 
And even their less plain and accurate style and method 
may be best, as fittest to its use and end. 

“Secondly, @ posteriori, There is no caviller that 
hath yet proved any falsehood or contradiction in any 
passages of the Scripture; though the clearing of some 
of them require more than vulgar knowledge. 

“Thirdly, Saving the controversies about the few 
questioned books, and some few sentences and words, the 
Church, which receiveth the Scriptures as God’s word, 
did receive the whole as his word, and as certuinly true 
in every part. 

“Fourthly, Because that spirit of miracles in the 
apostles, and that spirit of holiness in us, which attesteth 
the Christian religion, doth receive it and attest it as found 
in the sacred Scripture, though not as there alone; and 
it putteth no exception against any part of the sacred 
record. Therefore, while it particularly attesteth the 
chief parts, it inferreth an attestation to the smallest. 
(For that word or line which is not strictly a part of the 
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Christian religion, is yet a part of the Bible which con- 
taineth it.) 

“Fifthly, And though all the reasons which I have 
given prove that the truth of the Christian religion may 
be certainly proved, though we could not prove every 
by-expression in the Scripture to be true, and though we 
deny not that the penmen manifested their human im- 
perfections in style and method, yet, if each passage were 
not true, it would be so great a temptation to the weak, 
and make it so difficult to know in some points what is 
true, in comparison of what it would be if all be true, 
that we have no reason to imagine this difficulty to our- 
selves while it is unproved.”’—Bazter’s Works, vol. xxi., 
p. 645. 


Nothing can be more explicit than this statement. 
Had it been designed, it could not have furnished 
a more satisfactory refutation of the opinions which 
Dr. Davidson attributes to Baxter. It shows that 
he must have completely misunderstood the object 
for which the distinctions made by Baxter were in- 
tended. 

A similar injustice is done to Howe. It is per- 
petrated partly by putting the phrase as to ull the 
substance in italics, and partly by stopping short in 
the quotation. In regard to the former, the phrase 
referred to is not so marked in the original, and the 
change which Dr. Davidson makes, without intima- 
tion, is fitted to produce the impression that the 
sense in which the phrase ought to be taken, in 
accordance with Dr. Davidson's views, is the sense 
which Howe intended. I believe that there is no 
ground whatever for this. It seems to me most evi- 
dent, that, by the phrase in question, Howe means 
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the matter of Scripture as a whole, in distinction from ' 
the verbal form in which it is exhibited; whereas 
Dr. Davidson must mean the chief parts of the 
matter,— a most material difference. That I am 
correct in the view which I take of the subject is 
plain, from what immediately follows the quotation in 
the pamphlet. Commencing with the beginning of 
the sentence, the words are, ‘“‘ But there was that 
influx of the divine Spirit that did most certainly 
guide the writers as to all the substance of what 
was to be written and recorded by them, which did 
attemper itself to the natural genius of those that 
were made use of as the penmen; so that the commu- 
nication of the Holy Ghost, received by such and such 
men, of such and such a constitution, temper, and 
genius, comes to be diversified in that manner: as, 
if one come to pour a quantity of water into such and 
such a particular vessel, the water in its form will 
resemble the figure of the vessel; if the vessel be 
round, the water falls into a round figure; if the 
vessel be square, the water is formed into that figure 
unavoidably. And so the communications of the 
Holy Ghost, being poured into such a vessel as this 
or that man was, comes to be accordingly diversified. 
The very communication to such a man as Isaiah, 
for instance, receives one sort of figure there, and 
ἃ. communication to such a man as Micah receives 
another figure there, when yet all these communica- 
tions are from one and the same fountain, and serve 
for one and the same common purpose” (Howe's 
Works, vol. vi., p. 478). And then Howe subse- 
quently adds that certain portions of Scripture were 
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certainly verbally given. He instances the song of 
Moses (Deut. xxxii). J am at a loss to conceive how 
anything can be more explicit. It is undoubtedly 
true that Howe did not hold the theory of verbal 
inspiration as applied to the whole of Scripture, but 
only to some parts of it. His language shows this 
plain enough. In his opinion, the inspired penmen 
were left to give forth the communications of the 
Holy Spirit in a way conformable to their own men- 
tal habits. And as he held it, judging from his 
illustration, it was as high a conception of Inspira- 
tion as could well be, next to the verbal theory — 
identical with it, indeed, as to result. The idea of 
making any distinction in regard to the subject- 
matter of revelation plainly never entered his mind. 
The simple perusal of his language is a sufficient 
refutation of so idle a notion. 

Auother of Dr. Davidson’s quotations is from 
Bishop Williams’ Boyle Lecture, and here again he 
takes just so much of his statement as suits his 
purpose, and so as to leave an erroneous impression 
of that writer's own opinions. For, immediately 
after having said, “ What prejudice is there to the 
relation when a thing of no moment is omitted or 
inserted, exchanged or altered?” he adds, what Dr. 
Davidson suppresses, “1 say not this as if I de. 
spaired of having an account given of these matters 
(for that I am sensible is to be done, as in the case 
before cited), but to show how unreasonable it is to 
condemn Scripture for that which we will let others 
go away with free from all blame and censure, and 
they shall be good and laudable writers, and their 
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histories admitted to be true and exact, though they 
have many errors of this kind; and in the mean 
time the other shall be sifted to the very bottom, 
and every mole-hill be a mountain, and upon every 
little supposed defect it shall be said, “ It has been 
weighed in the balance of reason and examination, 
and has been found too light.” The fact is that the 
author is dealing with objections, and making con- 
cessions to opponents, with the view of showing that 
even were these objections capable of being sustained, 
they would not weigh against the main evidences of 
divine revelation, while at the same time he is careful 
to show that these are not his own views of the éase, 
and yet they are adduced as such by Dr. Davidson. 

A still more flagrant instance of this kind occurs 
in the quotation from Bishop Horsley. I cannot do 
justice to this case without quoting the entire pas- 
sage, though it is of considerable length. 


“It is most certain that a divine revelation, if any 
be extant in the world (a divine revelation which is, in 
other words, a discovery of some part of God's own know- 
ledge, made by God himself, notwithstanding that fallible 
men have been made the instruments of the communica- 
tion), must be perfectly free from all mixture of human 
ignorance and error, in the particular subject in which 
the discovery is made. (The discovery may, and unless 
the powers of the human mind were infinite it cannot but 
be limited and partial, but as far as tt extends it must 
be accurate; for a false proposition or a mistake is cer- 
tainly the very reverse of a discovery.) In whatever 
relates therefore to religion, either in theory or practice, 
the knowledge of the sacred writers was infallible as far 
as it extended, or their inspiration had been a mere pre- 
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tence ; (and in the whole extent of that subject faith must 
be renounced, or reason must. submit wyaplicitly to ther 
oracular decisions). But in other subjects not imme 
diately connected with theology or morals, it is by no 
means certain that their minds were equally enlightened, 
or that they were even preserved from gross errors ; 
(it is certain, on the contrary, that the Prophets und 
Apostles might be sufficiently qualified for the tusk 
assigned them —to be teachers of that wisdom which 
‘maketh wise unto salvation '— although in the structure 
and mechanism of the material world they were less 
informed than, Copernicus or Newton, and were less 
knowing than Harvey in the animal ezonomy., Want 
of information and error of opinion in the profane 
sciences may, for anything that appears to the contrary, 
be pertectly consistent with the plenary inspiration of 
a religious teacher; since it is not all knowledge, but 
religious knowledge, that such a teacher is sent to propa- 
gate and improve. In subjects unconnected, therefore, 
with religion, no. implicit regard is due to the opinion 
which an inspired writer may seem to have entertained, 
in preference to the clear evidence of experiment and 
observation, or to the necessary deductions of scientific 
reasoning from first principles intuitively perceived ; 
nor, on the other hand, is the authority of the inspired 
teacher lessened in his proper province, by any symp- 
toms that may appear in his writings of error or imperfect 
information upon other subjects. (Lf it could be clearly 
proved—which, I take it, hath never yet been done—against 
any one of the inspired writers, that he entertained opinions 
on any physical subject which the accurate researches of later 
times have refuted,—that the earth, for instance, is at rest 
in the centre of the planetary system—that fire is carried 
by a principle of positive levity toward the outside of the 
universe,—or that he had used expressions in which such 
notions were implied, I should neither think myself obliged, 
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tn deference to his acknowledged supertority in another 
subject, to embrace his erroneous phystca, nor at liberty, on 
account of his want of information on these suljects, to 
reject or call in question any part of his religious doctrine.) 

“But though I admit the possibility of an inspired 
teachér’s error of opinion, on subjects which he is not 
sent to teach,—because inspiration is not omniscience, 
and some things there must be which it will leave un- 
taught,—though I stand, in this point, for my own and 
every man’s liberty, and protest against any obligation 
on the believer's conscience to assent to a philosophical 
opinion incidentally expressed by Moses, by David, or 
by St. Paul, upon the authority of their infallibility in 
Divine knowledge,—though I think it highly for the 
honour and the interest of religion, that this liberty of 
philosophising, except upon religious subjects, should be 
openly asserted and pertinaciously maintained,—(yet I 
confess tt appears to me no very probable supposition— 
and it is as I conceive a mere supposition, not yet con- 
Sirmed by any one clear instance—that an inspired writer 
should be permitted in his religious discourses to affirm a 
false proposition in any subject, or in any history to niis- 
represent a fact; so that I would not easily, nor, indeed, 
without the conviction of the most cogent proof, embrace 
any notion in philosophy, or attend to dny historical rela- 
tion, which should de evidently and in itself repugnant to 
an explicit assertion of any of the sacred writers. Théir 
language, too, notwithstanding the accommodation of it 
that might be expected, for the sake of the vulgar, to the 
notions of the vulgar, in points of which it was of little 
importance that their erroneous notions should be imme- 
diately corrected, is, I believe, far more accurate, more 
philosophically accurate, in its allusions than is generally 
imagined. And this is a matter which, if sured triticism 
comes to be more generally cultivated, will, I doubt not, 
be better understood. Meanwhiie, any disagreement which 
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hath been thought to subsist between the physics or the 
records of Holy Scripture and the late discoveries of ex- 
periment and observation, I take in truth to be nothing 
more than a disagreement between false conclusions, drawn 
on both sides from true premises. It may have been the 
fault of divines to be too hasty to draw conclusions of their 
own from the doctrines of Holy Writ, which they presently 
confound with the divine doctrine itself, as tf they made a 
part of it; and it hath been the fault of natural philosophers 
to be no less hasty to build conjectures upon facts discovered, 
which they presently confound with the discoveries them- 
selves, although they are not confirmed by any experiments 
yet made, and are what a fuller interpretation of the 
phenomena of nature may perhaps refute. Thus, while 
genuine revelation and sound philosophy are in perfect 
good agreement with eack other, and with the actual con- 
stitution of the universe, the errors of the reltgtous on the 
one side, and the learned on the other, run in contrary 
directions, and the discordance of these errors is mistaken 
for « discord of the truths on which they are severally 
grafted. )”— Horsley's Sermons, Ὁ. 477. 


Now, the object of Bishop Horsley is plain. He 
makes a hypothetical statement, which he never- 
theless denies to have any actual application to 
Holy Seripture. What it seems to have, he asserts, 
is founded on mistake; and yet, as Dr. Davidson 
gives it, the representation is made as if it really 
had application, and he accomplishes this by weeding 
out of the passage every thing that serves to modify 
the statement and bring out Horsley’s true meaning. 
The several passages which I have marked in italics, 
no Jess than six of them, including the closing para- 
grapb, are thrown out by Dr. Davidson, without the 
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slightest intimation; and, as he gives it, the passage 
reads as if it were unmutilated. Some of the ex- 
vluded parts are of less importance; but others are 
essential to the author's meaning. Is this fair usage? 
In page 49 of his pamphlet, Dr. Davidson complains 
bitterly of the conduct of the editor of the ‘ Clerical 
Journal,” for having mutilated his notice of Mac- 
naught’s work on Inspiration. He says of it, “1 
believe that few worse instances of the suppressio vers 
can be found in the history of periodical literature.” 
Now, the whole amount of this omission is just five 
lines, the matter of which I do not think of great 
importance, though Dr. Davidson evidently does. 
Well, then; are we to understand that he considers 
it a very bad thing to suppress passages when the 
suppression seems to make against himself, but a 
very good thing, which he does not scruple to prac- 
tise on the authors he quotes, when it makes in 
his favour? Surely this is unequal measure, not to 
be tolerated. He may say, indeed, that he took only 
what suited his purpose. To be sure, he did; but to 
the injury of the authorities whom he summonses in 
his favour. He compels them to give a testimony 
in his behalf which their language in its entirety 
does not yield. He deals in the same way with 
Thomas Scott, the commentator,— leaving out what 
tends to explain and modify that part of his state- 
ment on the subject, which Dr. Davidson adduces. 
I have not a shadow of doubt in my own mind, that 
all the authors now named— Baxter, Howe, Williams, 
Horsley, and Scott—could have no sympathy with, but 
would have strongly condemned, the views of Inspi- 
ay fe 
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ration which his volume discloses. I need not carry 
these remarks further, beyond saying, that the other 
authors whom he quotes, so far as I have had the 
cepportunity of examining them, as Burnet, War- 
burton, Hinds, Hampden, Whateley, and Alford, are, 
on the whole, fairly given,—although I cannot under- 
stand how he can represent himself as the advocate 
of the plenary inspiration of the Seriptures, while 
several of these authors, with whom he professes to 
agree, openly contend for a partial inspiration, and 
are at pains to point out its advantages. 

And if he is mistaken in many of his authorities, 
he is equally wrong in his history — wrong to an 
extent which demonstrates how singularly ill-informed 
he is on the subject. Thus, speaking of verbal Inspi- 
ration, he says: “1 am prepared to show that this 
was not the general belief of the Primitive Church. 
In the Medieval Church it did not prevail; nor did 
the leading Reformers entertain it. In the Lutheran 
Church, it first appeared in the writings of Calov, 
Quenstedt, and Hollaz. From the middle of the 
seventeenth century it became the prevailing dogma 
in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. The 
Anglican Church, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, did not hold it; nor did Richard Baxter. 
After the commencement of the present century, 
the strict view began to be gradually disseminated 
in England. The writings of Haldane, Carson, and 
Gaussen gave it currency, though it has never been 
universally, perhaps not generally, adopted. When- 
ever enlightened men and scholars treat of the 
subject they express a more liberal view” (Pamph., 
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p. 52); and, after adducing his authorities, he tells 
us that “they are all quoted with a historical pur- 
pose” (Pamph., p. 80). Now, the impression which 
all this is fitted, and I suppose intended, to produce 
upon the general reader is just this, that in this 
country at least, from the times of the Reformers 
downward until the beginning of the present century, 
the theory of verbal Inspiration was hardly known 
—that about the time referred to, Haldane, Carson, 
and Gaussen gave it currency. It is difficult to 
conceive of a statement more wide of the truth. 
This is a loose mode of writing, that sorely tries 
one’s patience. Why, Gaussen is a name of yester- 
day. Haldane’s work appeared about 1827, and 
Carson’s in 1830. They were mainly occasioned, 
as everybody knows, by the Apocryphal controversy, 
and it is notorious that, so far from giving currency 
to a new doctrine, they merely gave utterance to the 
general belief of their times upon the subject; and 
then, as to the earlier period, I need hardly allude to 
Le Clerc’s Five Letters—a work which produced as 
great a sensation in its day as any. It provoked 
many replies. It was answered, after their manner, 
by Fathers Simon and Le Vassour, in France; by the 
celebrated Witsius, in Holland; and by Lowth, La- 
mothe, Williams, Calamy, and others in this country ; 
and of these latter, Lowth is the least satisfactory. 
Le Clerc repeatedly asserts that verbal Inspiration 
was the general opinion held by Protestant divines in 
his day. Dr. Davidson may, perhaps, admit this as 
it regards the continent, but not as to this country. 
What, then, will he say to Warburton, one of his own 
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authorities, and whose statement must surely have 
met his eye? His words are: “ἃ spurious opinion, 
begotten in the Jewish Church by superstition, and 
nursed by mistaken piety in the Christian, hath 
almost passed into an article of belief, that the lan- 
guage of Scripture was dictated by the Holy Spirit 
in such sort, that the writers were but the passive 
organs through which every word and letter were 
conveyed” (p. 29). There is not much room for 
misunderstanding what this means from the pen of 
such a man as Warburton. It is really a testimony 
to the very general prevalence of these views in 
his day, and amongst those for whose benefit his 
book was written. How Dr. Davidson, with the 
books before him, could have overlooked these testi- 
monies, I cannot understand. They ought surely 
to have somewhat moderated the confidence of his 
tone. 

But after all, this is very much a matter of fact. 
To make our appeal to this species of evidence will 
best meet the requirements of the case. It will not 
be difficult to mend his history very considerably. 
As he confines himself mainly to this country, so 
shall I; not, however, wholly excluding those foreign 
theologians who were well known. I shall, however, 
use them sparingly. It may serve some good pur- 
pose, in helping us to understand the truth of this 
matter more fully, if we classify the authors to whom 
we are about to refer under three divisions; the 
first containing the names of those who held the 
doctrine of verbal Inspiration in its complete form ; 
the second consisting of those who maintained a 
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very full Inspiration, although they may not have 
admitted, or admitted only partially, the verbal 
theory ; and the last consisting of those whose notions 
were more or less loose. 


I; Under the first class, the following may take 
their place :— 


F. Turrettin :-— 


“Queritur . . . anin scribendo ita acti et inspi- 
rati fuerint, a Spiritu Sancto, et quoad res ipsas et quoad 
verba, ut ab omni errore immunes fuerint, et scripta 
ipsorum vere sint authentica et divina? Adversarii 
negant; Nos affirmamus.”— Zurrettin’s Works, Edin. 
edit., vol. i., p. 60. 

“It is a matter of inquiry whether in writing they 
(the sacred writers) were so influenced and inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, both as to the things themselves and 
as to the words, as that they were free from all error, and 
that their writings are truly authentic and divine. Our 
adversaries deny this; we affirm it.” 


Again, 


‘“‘ Nec facile credi potest, Deum, qui omnia et singula 
verba viris θεοπνευστοις dictavit et inspiravit, de omnibus 
conservandis non curasse.”—Jbid, vol. i., p. 67. 

“Nor can it be easily believed that God, who, to 
men divinely inspired, dictated and inspired all and 
every several word, has not taken care for the preser- 
vation of them all.” 


Peter Van Mastricht :— 


“Condidit autem Deus Scripturam; partim revelatione 
que peracta est. 1. Scribendo ut in Decalogo conspi- 
cuum. 2. Mandando ut scriberetur (Deut. xxxi. 19, 
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Apoc. i. 19) 8. Intpirando (2 Tim. tii. 16), &. δ. sug: 
gerendo scribenda et infajlibiliter dirigendo scriptionem. 
Usque adeo ut in omnibus sive in jure versentur sive 
in facto. Non solum res ipsas inspiraverit sed etiam 
singula verba dictarit; partim canonizatione qua inspi- 
ratione scripta Ecclesie fuit tradita (Deut. xxxi. 9)."— 
Mastricht’s Theology, vol. i., p. 21. 

“‘But God has instituted the Scriptures, partly by 
revelation, which has been accomplished :—1. By writing, 
as appears in the giving of the law. 2. By commanding 
that it should be written (Deut. xxxi. 19, Rev. i. 19). 
8. By inspiring (2 Tim. iii. 16), that is, by suggesting 
the things which were to be written, and infallibly . 
directing the writing to such an extent that in all 
things, whether relating to doctrine or to fact, He hot 
only inspired the things themselves, but has even dic- 
tated each several word; partly by giving them a place 
in the canon, whereby what was written by inspiration 
was delivered to the church (Deut. xxxi. 9).” 


Fulke :— 


“The Apostle said before, that the Scriptures are 
able to make wise unto salvation, therefore they contain 
all doctrine, not only profitable, but also necessary and 
sufficient to salvation. And this commendation per 
taineth even to the Scriptures of the Olde Testament, 
but not to every book of them more than to every line, 
word, syllable, or letter, but to the whole Scripture that 
God delivered for a sufficient instruction to His church, 
which was first the five books of Moses, and afterwards 
the Prophets, for a more full and plaine declaration 
of the doctrine contained in those first books; and, last 
of all, the books of the New Testament, for a most plaine 
and full explication of the Law and the Prophets, and 
a testimony of the fulfilling of all things that were fore- 
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shewed in the Law. and the Prophets."-—Rhemish Testa- 
ment, 2 Tim. 111. 16. 


Bishop Jewell :---- 


“St. Paul, speaking of the Word of God, saith 
(2 Tim. iii. 16), the whole Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable to teach . . Many 
think that the Apostle’s speech ig hardly true of the 
whole Scriptures, that all and every part of the Scrip- 
ture is profitable. Much is spoken of genealogies and 
pedigrees, of lepers, of sacrificing goats and oxen, ete. 
These seem to have little profit in them, but to be vain 
and idle. If they show vain in thine eyes, yet the Lord 
hath not set them down in vain. ‘The words of the 
Lord are pure words, as silver tried in a furnace of 
earth, fined seven times’ (Psalm xii). There is no sen- 
tence, no clause, no word, no syllable, no letter, but it 
is written for their instruction. There is not one jot 
but it is sealed and signed with the blood of the Lamb. 
Our imaginations are idle, our thoughts are vain; there 
is no idleness, no vanity in the Word of God.”— Writings 
of Jewell, Tract Society, p. 58. 


Hooker :— 


“God, which lightened thus the eyes of their under- 
standing, giving them knowledge by unusual and extrg- 
ordinary means, did also miraculously Himself frame 
and fashion. their words and writings, insomuch that a 
greater difference there seemeth not to be between the 
manner of their knowledge than there is between the 
manner of their speech and ours. . . . But ‘God 
hath made my mouth like a sword’ (saith Isaiah), and 
‘we have received (saith the Apostle) not the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit which is of God, that we might 
know the things which are given to us of God; whieh 
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things also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost doth teach.’ This 
is that which the prophets mean by these books written 
full within and without, which books were so often 
delivered them to eat, not because God fed them with 
ink and paper, but to teach us, that so oft as He em- 
ployeth them in His heavenly work they neither spake 
nor wrote any word of their own, but uttered syllable 
by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths — 
no otherwise than the harp or lute doth give a sound 
according to the discretion of his hands that holdeth 
and striketh it with skill. The difference is only this, 
an instrument, whether it be a pipe or a harp, maketh 
a distinction in the times and sounds, which distinction 
is well perceived by the hearer; the instrument itself 
understandeth not what is piped or harped. The pro- 
phets and holy men of God nut so:—‘I opened my 
mouth (saith Ezekiel), and God reached me a scroll, 
saying, Son of man, cause thy belly to eat, and fill thy 
bowels with this I give thee. I ate it, and it was sweet 
in my mouth as honey, saith the Prophet; yea, sweeter, 
I am persuaded, than either honey or the honey comb. 
For herein they were not like harps or lutes, but they 
felt the power and strength of their own words. When 
they spake of our peace, every corner of their own 
hearts was filled with joy. When they prophesied of 
mournings, lamentations, and woes to fall upon us, they 
wept in the bitterness and indignation of spirit—the 
arm of the Lord being mighty and strong upon them.”—- 
Hooker's Works, Hanbury edition, vol. iii., p. 466. 


Rollock :— 


‘The verity kept secret in God's mind from eternity 
was in time manifested many ways or in diverse forms, 
for it was revealed, partly by the lively voice of God 
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himself, partly by the voice of Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Apostles, to pass by angels in silence, and partly also 
by the Scripture, which was written by Prophets and 
Apostles. The lively and immediate voice of God did 
cease long since, neither have we that copy which God 
himself wrote. The Patriarchs, also, and the Prophets 
and Apostles, have ceased to speak; the writings only of 
the Prophets and Apostles remain to this day. Where- 
fore this we hold as necessary unto faith that we accept 
these writings or books, first, instead of the lively voice 
of the Prophets and Apostles, next, in place of the lively 
voice of God himself, thirdly, of the Scripture written 
with God's own finger, fourthly and lastly, as that holy 
verity and divine mysteries which are recorded in God's 
own breast; which oracles, being simply without com- 
parison of greatest antiquity, it is very manifest that the 
Prophetical and Apostolical Scripture is after a sort most 
ancient. For what may be avouched of the lively voice 
of God himself, or of the oracles of his mind, the same 
in some respect may he said of the Scripture supplying 
unto us their defect. For I may truly say in some sort 
the Scripture is the lively voice of God himself. Do I 
not as truly speak also, in like manner, the Scripture is 
most ancient for as much as the voice of God is most 
ancient? But it shall suffice us to commend the anti- 
quity of Scripture to consider only the substance of 
Scripture, which without all controversy is most ancient. 
But the very Scripture and writing itself hath this excel- 
lence also, for that the Scripture in respect to the very 
writing is said to be given also by divine Inspiration. 
For there is not a jot or a prick in the very writing 
which is not by Inspiration of God.”—Rollock's Works, 
Wodrow edition, vol. i., p. 76. 


Dr. William Ames :— 


“They wrote, also, by the inspiration and guidance 
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of the Holy Spirit, so that the men themselves were, as 
it were, instruments of the Spirit. In the place before 
(Jeremy i. 9), ‘ Behold, I put my words in thy mouth.’ 
(Acts xxviii. 85), ‘Well, indeed, spake the Holy Ghost 
by Esaias the Prophet.’ 

“But divine inspiration was present with those 
writers with some variety, for some things to be written 
were before altogether unknown to the writer, as doth 
sufficiently appear in the History of the Creation past, 
and in foretellings of things to come. But some things 
were before known unto the writer, as appears in the 
history of Christ written by the Apostles; and some of 
these they knew by natural knowledge, and some by 
supernatural. In those things which were hidden and 
unknown, Divine Inspiration did perform all by itself; 
in those things which were known, or the knowledge 
whereof might be obtained by ordinary means, there 
was also added a religious study, God so assisting them 
that in writing they might not err. 

“Tn all those things which were made known by 
supernatural inspiration (whether they were matters of 
right or of fact), he did inspire not only the things 
themselves, but did dictate and suggest all the words in 
which they should be written, which, notwithstanding, 
was done with that sweet attempering that every writer 
might use those manners of speaking which did most 
agree to his person and condition."—Ames’ Marrow of 
Divinity, p. 148. 


Hugh Binning :-— 


“The authority of Scripture is, in a peculiar way, 
divine; ‘of him and through him are all things.’ All 
writings of men, according to the truth of the Scriptures, 
have some divinity in them in as much as they have of 
truth, which is a divine thing. Yet the Holy Scriptures 
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are, by way of excellency, attributed to God, for they are 
immediately inspired of God. Therefore Peter saith, 
‘The Scriptures came not in old time by the will of 
men, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i. 21). God by his Spirit, as it 
were, acted the part of the soul in the Prophets and 
Apostles, and they did no more but utter what the Spirit 
conceived. The Holy Ghost inspired the matter and 
the words, and they were but tongues and pens to speak 
and write it unto the people. There needed no debate, no 
search in their own minds for the truth, no inquisition 
for light, but light shined upon their souls so brightly, 
so convincingly, that it put it beyond all question that 
it was the mind and voice of God."— Binning’s Works, 
Glasg. edit., 1842, p. 13. 


Bishop Hopkins :— 


“The Scripture is called the word lof Christ, and that 
upon a double account,—both because he is the author 
that composed it; and likewise because he is the subject- 
matter of which it principally treats. 

“Now, though in both these respects the Scriptures 
of the New Testament be more especially the word of 
Christ, yet also may the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
as truly and properly go under his name; for he is the 
author of them all. We may well write this title upon our 
Bibles—‘ The Works of Jesus Christ.’ All the prophets 
before his incarnation were but his amanuenses, and 
wrote only what he by his Spirit dictated to them. 
2 Pet. i. 21—‘ Prophecy came not of old time by the will 
of men, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.’ And certainly the Holy Ghost inspired 
them by Christ’s authority and commission, and what 
he declared he took from him and shewed it unto them. 
John xvi. 14—‘ He shall receive of mine, and shall shew 
it unto you.” : 
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Again, 


“The writings of men are valued according to the 
abilities of their authors. If they be of approved integrity, 
profound knowledge, and solid judgment, their works 
are esteemed and studied. And shall we not be much 
more conversant in these, which are set forth by the 
Author who is truth itself, and the essential Wisdom of 
the Father? these, that were dictated by the immediate 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and writ as it were with 
ἃ quill of the Heavenly Dove? "—Hopkins’ Works, Lon- 
don, 1809, vol. iv., pp. 204, 205. 


Dr. Owen :— 


“That which remains for the completing of this 
dispensation of the word of God unto us, is added by 
the Apostle, Ὑπὸ πνευματος aylou φερόμενοι ἐλάλησαν ἅγιοι Θεοῦ 
ἄνθρωποι. When the word was thus brought to them, it 
was not left to their understandings, wisdoms, minds, 
memories, to order, dispose, and give it out; but they 
were borne, acted [actuated], carried out by the Holy 
Ghost, to speak, deliver, and write all that—and nothing 
but that—to every tittle that was so brought to them. 
They invented not words themselves suited to the things 
they had learned, but only expressed the words that they 
received. Though their mind and understanding were 
used in the choice of words, (whence arise all the dif- 
ferences —that is, in their manner of expression—for 
they did use ‘ words of will’ or choice,) yet they were so 
guided, that their words were not their own, but imme- 
diately supplied unto them. And so they gave out the 
‘writing of uprightness’ and words of truth itself (Eccl. 
xii. 10). Not only the doctrine they taught was the 
word of truth—truth itself (John xvii. 17)—but the 
words whereby they taught it were words of truth from 
God himself. Thus, allowing the contribution of pas- 
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sive instruments for the reception and representation of 
words—which answer the mind and tongue of the Pro- 
phets, in the coming of the voice of God to them—every 
apex of the written word is equally divine, and as im- 
mediately from God as the voice wherewith or whereby 
he spake to or in the Prophets, and is therefore accom- 
panied with the same authority in itself and unto us."— 
Owen's Works, Edin. edit., vol. xvi., p. 305. 


I need hardly say, to those who are acquainted 
with Owen's works, that this is only one of many 
statements to the same effect to be found in his 


writings. 


Dr. Jenkin, Margaretg Professor of a in 
Cambridge :— 


‘“‘ And here we must consider both the matter and the 
words of Scripture. The Matter is either concerning 
things revealed, and which could not be known but by 
revelation; or it is something which was the object of 
sense and matter of fact, as when the Apostles testify 
that our Saviour was crucified and rose again; or, lastly, 
it is matter of reason, as discourses upon moral subjects,’ 
and inferences made from things revealed or from matter 
of fact. God, who is a Spirit, can speak as intelligibly 
to the minds and spirits of men as men can speak to the 
ear. And in things which could not be known but by 
revelation, the notions were suggested and infused into 
the minds of the Apostles and Prophets by the Holy 
Ghost; but they might be left to put them in their own 
words, being so directed in the use of them as to give 
infallibly the sense and full importance of the revelation. 
In matters of fact, their memories were, according to our 
Saviour’s promise, assisted and confirmed. In matters 
of discourse and reasoning, either from their own natural 
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notions, or from things revealed, or from matters of fact, 
their understandings were enlightened and their judg- 
ments strengthened. And still, in all cases, their natural 
faculties were so supported and guided, both in their 
notions and words, as that nothing should come into 
their writings but what was infallibly true. They had 
always the use of their faculties, though under the infal- 
lible direction and conduct of the Holy Ghost; and in 
things that were the proper objects of their faculties, the 
Holy Ghost might only support and guide them, as in 
matters of sense and natural reason and memory, and in 
their words and style to express all these. But in things 
of a higher nature, which were above their faculties, and 
of which they could have no knowledge but from reve- 
lation, the things themselves were infused, though the 
words in most cases might be their own; but they were 
preserved from error in the use of them by the Spirit, 
who was to guide them into all truth. 

“For though the several writers of the Scriptures 
might be allowed to use their own words and style, yet 
it was under the infallible guidance and influence of the 
Spirit—as when a man is left to the use of his own 
hand or manner of writing, but is directed in the sense 
and orthography by one who dictates to him, or assists 
him with his help where it is needful. ‘ Prophecy came 
not of old time by the will of men, but holy men of God 
spuke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Peter i. 2). 
‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God’ (2 Tim. 
iii. 16). ‘God spake unto the Fathers by the Prophets’ 
(Heb i. 1). ‘Zhe Holy Ghost saith by the Psalmist, 
To-day if ye will hear his voice’ (Heb. ii. 7). ‘God 
spake by the mouth of his servant David’ (Acts iv. 25). 
David saith of himself, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord spake by 
me, and his word was in my tongue’ (2 Samuel xxiii. 2). 
And God is said to ‘speak by the hand of Moses his 
servant, and by the hand of his servant Ahijah the pro- 
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phet’ (1 Kings viii. 53. xiv. 18). By which it appears 
that he used the Prophets as his instruments in revealing 
his will. For as miracles were by the immediate power 
of God, though wrought by the hands of men, so the 
revelations were of God, though spoken or written by 
the Prophets and Apostles. But though God used them 
as his instruments, yet not as mechanical, but as rational 
instruments; and as in working their miracles they 
were not always necessarily determined to the place or to 
the persons on whom they were wrought, but in general 
were guided to work them when they were proper and 
seasonable, and the actions by which they wrought them 
were their own, though the power which accompanied 
them was of (tod: so in their doctrines they might be 
permitted to use their own words and phrases, and to 
be guided by prudential motives as to time and place 
and persons, with a directive power only over them, to 
speak and write nothing but infallible truth, upon such 
occasions and in such circumstances as might answer 
the end of their mission with which they were en- 
trusted.”"—Jenkin's Christian Religion, vol. ii., p. 24. 


T have given this long extract that I may do 
justice to the views of this author, and I have placed 
it here inasmuch as it appears to me to be all but 
identical with verbal Inspiration ; an influence which, 
even in matters of fact, directed their words and 
style, is surely a very high Inspiration. If any 
think otherwise, the extract may be transferred to 
the next division. 


Rev. Benjamin Bayley: — The Essay of this 
author on Inspiration is employed, not so much in 
determining the nature and extent of Inspiration, as 
in exhibiting the grounds on which the Apostles 
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founded their belief touching their own inspiration, 
though in the course of the discussion he plainly 
enough indicates his opinious on the former question. 
Thus, in his observations on the statement of a cer- 
tain individual who had said, What! is the Spirit 
of God afraid of a little logic? in reply to some 
Quakers pretending to inspiration, who refused to 
dispute with him because he was a logician, Bayley 
says :— 


“If this had been spoken to a common Christian, it 
had been by no means to the purpose, because he pro- 
fesses the assistance of the Spirit only, to the under- 
standing and belief and practising of revealed doctrines 
and duties. But logic, etc., being not revealed in Scrip- 
ture, such 8 man may be a very good Christian, and 
consequently have the Spirit, without understanding 
these matters. But, in one that professes immediate 
and extraordinary Inspiration, to decline dispute because 
of his adversary’s skill in logic, is a shameful tergiver- 
sation. For what if the Quaker understands not logic, 
it is to be presumed that the Spirit of God does, and 
does not the Spirit of God immediately dictate in 
him? and, consequently, what our Saviour saith to his 
Apostles, It is not you that speak, but the Holy Ghost, 
is as applicable to such a man.”—Bayley on Inspiration, 
p. 24, 1708. 


Again, 


“The work of the Spirit is not to inspire men as it 
inspired the Apostles, to render them directly sensible of 
its inspiration, because, first, you see the matter will not 
easily admit of it; the Spirit in these cases convincing 
men by proper motives and arguments, which it uses as 
means. Secondly, because if men were thus sensible of 
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the operations of the Spirit, they would be as infallible 
as the Apostles themselves, and their words, uttered or 
recorded when they are under this sensible influence or 
inspiration, would be as infallible as the divine writings.” 
—Ibid, p. 264. 


Dr. Ridgley :— 


“ Having considered that the penmen of Scripture 
have faithfully transmitted to us what they received by 
Divine Inspiration, we must now take notice of an alle- 
gation, meant not only to depreciate, but to overthrow 
the divine authority of their writings—that they were 
inspired as to only the substanee, or general idea, of 
what they committed to writing, and were left to express 
this in their own words. Hence, it is alleged, there 
arose some contradictions, occasioned by the treachery of 
their memories, or the unfitness of their style to express 
what had been communicated to them. This allegation is 
founded on the difference of style observed in the various 
books of Scripture, some of which are written in an 
elegant and lofty style—others clouded with mystical 
and dark expressions—some more plain, and others 
laid down in an argumentative way. These different 
modes of writing are supposed agreeable to the charac- 
ter of the several inspired writers, so that though the 
matter of Scripture contains something Divine, the words 
and phrases can hardly be reckoned to do so. As for 
some books of Scripture, especially those that are histo- 
rical, it is alleged that these might be written without 
Inspiration, and that some of them were taken from 
histories that were previously in being, or from occur- 
rences which were observed in the days in which the 
writers lived, and which were generally known and 
believed in at the time when they took place. And as for 
those books of Scripture which are more especially doc- 
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trinal, it is supposed that there are many mistakes in 
them, but that these respect only doctrines of less impor- 
tance, the providence of God having preserved the writers 
from any gross or notorious blunders subversive of 
natural religion; so that, while the Scripture may be 
deemed sufficient to answer its general design of propa- 
gating religion in the world, we are not obliged to con- 
clude that it is altogether free from those imperfections 
which must attend such a kind of inspiration. 

“If this account of Scripture be true, it would hardly 
deserve to be called the Word of God, and we must vin- 
dicate it from the aspersions which this account implies. 

‘As to the different styles observed in the various 
books, it does not follow from them that the penmen 
were left to deliver what they received in their own 
words. For certainly it is no difficult matter for the 
Spirit of God to furnish the writers with words as well as 
matter, and to inspire them to write in a style agreeable 
to what they used in other cases. 

“As to what is said concerning the historical parts 
of Scripture, that it is not necessary for them to have 
been transmitted to us by Divine Inspiration, it may be 
replied, that these, as well as other parts, were written 
for our learning. . . . IJtis necessary, therefore, that 
we have the greatest certainty that the inspired writers 
have given us a true narration of things, and consequently 
that the words, as well as the matter, are truly divine.”— 
Ridgley’s Divinity, Edin. edit., 1844, vol. i., p. 56. 


Thomas Boston :— 


“The very words they (the inspired writers) wrote 
were from Him. The Apostles spoke the very words of 
the Holy Ghost, and, far more, wrote so (1 Cor. ii. 13); 
and therefore God is said to speak by and in the holy 
penmen (2 Sam. xxiii. 2. Luke i. 70. Acts i. 16). He 
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did not give them the matter to put in their own words, 
but put the words in their hearts too, but in a manner 
suited to their native style. And truly it is hard to con- 
ceive how the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures could 
reach the end without it, seeing so much depends on the 
suitable expressing of matter.”— Boston's [Uustrations of 
the Assembly's Catechism, vol. i., p. 71. 


John Brown, of Haddington :— 


“Some distinguish this Inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost into suggestion, which infallibly directed them in 
the declaration of things secret, mysterious, and future, 
and superintendency, which secured them against gross 
blunders in representing that which they knew before, 
leaving them to express their thoughts in the manner 
they judged best. But if such superintendency be 
admitted as the whole of Inspiration in lesser matters, 
1. Thousands of things which we, from plain language 
of Scripture, apprehend to be true, may be nothing but 
blunders of less importance. 2. The most peremptory, 
clear, and certain testimonies of the Holy Ghost may be 
easily rejected, under the pretence that they are lesser 
blunders of penmen. 3. If the penmen had been left to 
the choice of their own words, the meaning of Scripture 
must be altogether uncertain. The Prophets and Apostles 
might have had very proper ideas, and yet their words 
muy be very improper to express and convey them to us. 
Erroneous persons may pretend, whenever they please, 
that such words of Scripture are not proper to express the 
inspired ideas, and substitute others, which they judge 
more meet, in their stead.” —Brown, on Revealed Religion, 
book i., chap. 8, § 7, p. 78. 


Dr. Findlay, of Glasgow :— 


“Many have maintained their (inspired writers) 
inspiration, who did not suppose that every idea and 
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every word, with its order and arrangement, was 
suggested to them by God, but allowed that they wrote 
many things from their own personal knowledge, or from 
authentic records, or from oral tradition, by his excite- 
ment, and under such direction and superintendency as 
to prevent their falling into any error in their relations, 
on which account they were to be credited as of unques- 
tionable authority.”— Findlay’s Reply to Geddes, p. 2. 
London, 1808. 


The above, however, is plainly not the writer's 
own opiniou. He held higher views of Inspiration ; 
for, at the conclusion of his able remarks, he says :— 


“Tt follows, then, as it is the genuine sense of the 
text (2 Tim. 111. 16), that the whole Old Testament is 
inspired of God, and useful for the great ends repeatedly 
mentioned —that we have Paul’s authority for its abso- 
lute and universal Divine Inspiration, to the exclusion 
of every error and falsehood in the relations which it 
contains. It must, therefore, be inconsistent with 
the acknowledgment thereof to speak of some passages 
therein as true, and others as not, supposing the Hebrew 
original to be sound and uncorrupted.” —TJbid, p. 100. 


Testimony of the United Associate Synod, issued 
in accordance with a minute of the Synod passed 
on the 20th of September, 1827 :— 


“We oppose, as hostile to the just claims of the 
Scriptures, the opinion that the sacred writers were not 
fully inspired— that their inspiration extends only to 
the matter of their writings, not to the words; that 
even in regard to the matter, they were so left to the 
natural acting of their minds as to be liable to error 
on subjects of lesser importance, and that their reason- 
ings from facts and doctrines are often inconclusive. 
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This opinion is adopted as a first principle by all, 
who, admitting Revelation, would yet regulate their 
submission to its doctrines by the decision of reason.” 

“It is admitted that the matier of scripture is not 
all of equal importance; but were it not all divinely 
accredited by the direct testimony of the Spirit, and 
therefore infallibly true both in statements of fact and 
declarations of doctrine, the Sacred Books would be 
possessed of no higher authority than human composi- 
tions, and what constitutes revelation would still remain 
to be determined by the preconceived, strangely-diver- 
sified, and ever-varying opinions of men.” 

“In relation to the language of the Holy Scriptures, 
unless the words can be depended upon as infallibly 
conveying the mind of the Spirit, the matter of Revela- 
tion must be quite undetermined; and to have left us 
to this uncertainty, would neither have been worthy of 
the goodness of God, which disposed him to grant such 
& communication to men, nor of his wisdom, which 
always selects adequate means for accomplishing his 
purposes. This reasoning might be sufficient to con- 
vince candid and serious minds. But that the language 
of the Holy Oracles is of God rests on evidence still 
more direct.” 

“We may appeal to the fact that the writers them- 
selves did not always fully understand what they wrote; 
1 Peter i. 10,11. But no man could write an intelligible 
discourse on a subject which he did not understand, 
or accurately delineate future events, unless he were 
furnished with the words as well as the sentiments. 
We find the Apostles arguing from the very terms or 
modes of expression used in the Old Testament, Gal. 
111. 12, 13, 16; Heb. i. 6—8; iv. 7; x. 8, 9; xii. 26, 27. 
Of the matters revealed to them, Paul says :—‘ Which 
things we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth’” (1 Cor. 
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11—13).—TZestimony of the United Associate Synod, 
12mo edit, p. 96. 


This last testimony is especially important, as 
having been emitted by a body of Christians of 
undoubted respectability, whose whole history gives 
evidence of their strong and undeviating attachment 
to evangelical truth; and at a time which amply 
refutes Dr. Davidson's notion that Mr. Haldane first 
gave currency to the idea of verbal Inspiration, since 
it was put forth at the very period, if not before, at 
which Mr. Haldane's work on Inspiration first ap- 
peared. So much, then, for this view of the case. 


II. The second class consists of those who either 
did not hold Verbal Inspiration, or limited it only 
to certain portions of Scripture, but in either case 
contended for the full and complete Inspiration of 
the entire Bible. | 


I begin with Bishop Bull, who thus writes :— 


“2 Timothy iv. 18. The sacred writings of the Old 
and New Testaments, being penned by holy persons, 
either entirely and immediately inspired by the Divine 
Spirit in what they meditated and wrote, have nothing. 
in them that is frivolous and useless — nothing but what 
may yield us profitable matter of instruction, if rightly 
understood. The seemingly very little things in them 
are many times, on further search and consideration, 
found to be of no little use. Such is the text which I 
have now read.” And one of the chief lessons which he . 
draws from it is, that even the divinely inspired persons 
and ministers of God did not so wholly depend on divine 
Inspiration, but that they made use also of ordinary 
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helps and means, such as reading of books, with study 
and meditation on them, for their assistance in discharge 
of the duties of their office."— Bull's Works, vol. i., p. 240, 
Oxford edit., 1846. 


C. G. Lamothe :— 


“1 say, then, that the Holy Ghost acts two ways, by 
relation to the truths which he hath revealed by the 
Apostles. First, he suggested those truths, which he 
imprinted in their souls by some of those ways which I 
have set down, wherein the Apostles were in a passive 
disposition, like a piece of cloth that receives the colours. 
It is in this manner that they were instructed; but when 
they set themselves to instruct others, and communicate 

in writing what the Holy Ghost had taught them, he 
' acted after another manner; he push’d them forward 
to write, he strengthen’d and refreshed. their memories, 
and so directed their pens, that they wrote nothing which 
was not to the purpose, and according to the most exact 
rules of truth. There was, then, in the written Revelations 
which they have left us, two sorts of Inspiration: Inspi- 
ration of Suggestion and Inspiration of Direction.”— 
Lamothe's Inspiration of the New Testament, Ὁ. 108. 

“The share which we believe the Holy Ghost had 
in the writing of those things, is, 1, That he was the 
Primum Mobile of that composition ; ‘t was he that set 
the Apostles at work, whether it was in furnishing ’em 
with occasions and subjects to write upon, or whether 
it were by secretly stirring ‘em up to write, I may say 
he put the pen in their hands. 2, He presided in 
the choice of matter which was to be put into the work, 
not suffering the Apostles to write anything but what 
was true and to the purpose. This is an Inspiration 
of Direction: nor does there need any more to be said 
as to the truths which they had heard and seen. We 
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shall see hereafter what sort of Infallibility arises from 
this direction.”"—Jbid, p. 112. 

‘‘ Many times they have enlarged their subject, they 
have reasoned the case, they have explained. This was 
done naturally under the direction of the Holy Ghost, 
as I have already made out. But there was something 
more; for if things had been barely presented to their 
memory, there would have been some which would have 
been enigmatical to the Apostles, as they were when 
they received ‘em from the first Hand. We know that 
at that time they understood not several parables; and 
how long was St. Peter before he understood the calling 
of the Gentiles? ‘T was requisite the Holy Ghost 
should make use of visions to instruct that Apostle. 
‘T is true, the explanation was not always made by 
visions ; for the Holy Ghost had other ways to remove , 
their prejudices. He opened the understanding of his 
ministers, to the end they might the better apprehend 
the Scriptures. After he had enlightened them, they 
enlightened others by the Sacred Writings, and we are 
assured that we are enlightened by the light of the Holy 
Ghost when we read them.”—-[bid, p. 116. 


Rev. Benjamin Bennet :— 


“What [ mean when [ say the penmen thereof 
were inspired is, that they wrote under the special and 
infallible conduct of the Holy Spirit; that the Prophets 
and Apostles, they that were concerned in delivering 
to us the Truths and Doctrines of the Bible, were sent 
of God and commissioned by him, were stirred up to 
their respective undertakings and services by God, by 
whom they were also infallibly assisted, so as that the 
things that they deliver must be esteemed a Revelation 
from him.” ‘Sometimes he suggested the very matter 
and words to them. Sometimes, I suppose, he left them 
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to the use of their own words, supplying them with 
the matter: and in things they were well acquainted 
with, and recorded as history, and of which they had 
been eye-witnesses, all that I think necessary to assert is, 
that he concurred with them, and assisted as there was 
occasion, and so as might secure them from mistake: 
just as a guide to a traveller, he needs not direct him 
in that part of the way he himself knows, ’t is enough to 
attend him, and when he is like to wander, to admonish, 
or reduce, when he doth wander. In a word, by the 
Inspiration of the Bible is meant, that it is a divine 
Revelation, a Revelation from God. The history of it 
is infallibly true, and immediately inspired, so far as 
was necessary; the Doctrines of it communicated from 
Heaven, in various ways and different manners, I grant, 
but all from Heaven; published by persons that had 
a divine commission, who were sent of God to make 
such Revelations to the world.”—Bennet on Inspiration, 
pp. 144, 145. 


Edmund Calamy, D.D.:— 


“This Divine Inspiration, I apprehend, implies that 
they who delivered the oracles of the Old and New 
Testament to mankind were not only stirred up by the 
Spirit of God to contribute their respective parts for the 
common benefit, but that they therein had his special 
assistance, both in the forming their conceptions and 
framing their writings; and that they had such an assis- 
tance of his in their several compositions as effectually 
prevented their inserting anything that was false, or 
omitting any necessary truth, out of ignorance, forget- 
fulness, or ill-will; so that their report and representa- 
tion may safely be depended on by the church and 
people of God from age to age, and be abundantly useful 
to them in their way to heaven.”—Calumy's Inspiration 


of the Holy Socripture, p. 30. 
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“They acted under the influence of such impressions 
in the whole compiling of their several writings. The 
divine Spirit not only immediately suggested and dictated 
to them such things as were matters of. pure revelation, 
but he illuminated their minds in the several doctrinal 
and practical truths which they delivered in writing. 
He refreshed their memories as to things they knew in a 
common way. He helped them to bring forth the things 
that were divinely impressed on their imagination; and so 
conducted them in all their composures that they neither 
omitted anything which he thought necessary and expe- 
dient, nor inserted anything but what would serve his 
purposes; but selected those things which he knew 
would be most profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, 
and instruction to his people from one age to another.” 
—Ibid, p. 34. 

‘“‘ These divine impressions they were under preserved 
them from error, with whiclf all merely human writings 
are chargeable. They did so not only in a way of imme- 
diate suggestion, when that was necessary to prevent 
mistakes and misrepresentations, but also by a superin- 
tending direction, when in the writings they drew up 
they dilated on things that came to their knowledge in 
an ordinary way. It has been suggested, by one who 
delights in starting difficulties about Inspiration, that 
‘a man has no need of inspiration to relate faithfully 
what he has seen.’ ‘Tis granted he has no need of it 
in writing a common history; but it is otherwise when 
God intends to make use of a man to draw up part of 
the sacred history, not only for the use and benefit of 
his church in all succeeding ages, but with an intention 
that they should’ firmly depend upon it. Then it was 
not enough that he, that is the historian, be disposed 
- as an honest man faithfully to declare what he has seen 
and heard, but it is also necessary that he have the help 
of the Spirit, to bring things to remembrance, to enable 
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him duly to select out of many things that might be 
related such things as are most important and needful, 
and that would be most useful, and to keep from mis- 
takes and errors. The divine Spirit therefore so directed 
our sacred penmen as not to suffer them to miscarry, 
or let any dashes of their pen vary from the truth, as 
Faustus Socinus would insinuate, and Episcopius after 
him, Of this we have so good evidence in the general, 
that IT should think if any particularities can be produced 
that are not to be reconciled with this position, it were 
but a requisite piece of modesty for us rather to suspect 
the failure may have been in copyers and transcribers 
than in the compilers and original writers. Let any 
say they were capable of mistaking, or did mistake, in 
smaller matters, and they can find out no way for a 
sufficient security that they might not mistake in greater 
also, and in things of the last moment; and so the main 
support of our faith is gone, and we are left in un- 
certainty.”—Ibid, pp. 35, 36. 


Daniel Whitby, D.D.:— 


“To proceed, then, to the second inquiry, How far 
‘Lis necessary or reasonable to assert the Divine assis- 
tance of the Holy Spirit, or his Inspiration to the 
sacred writers. To this I shall answer by premising a 
distinction of the Jews, between those sacred writers 
who were Prophets properly so called, and the Chetubim 
or holy writers, who penned their compositions by the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost. 

“ΤῸ the Prophets properly so called they ascribe an 
immediate suggestion and representation in their fancy 
and imaginations of the things which they delivered 
as from the mouth, and in the name, of God, he keeping 
still alive upon them the images and resemblances of 
the visions which they saw till they were penned, 
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and imprinting on their memories the messages which 
they delivered by his command to the people. Hence, 
when the roll of Jeremy was burnt he was enabled 
to dictate to Baruch the same words (Chap. xxxvi. 32). 
And this I believe to be true concerning all the visions 
they declare they saw, and all the messages they deli- 
vered with this preface, Zhus saith the Lord, or, The 
word of the Lord, came to N.N., saying; but I do uot 
think it necessary, with reference to the historical things 
related in the writings of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
which the Jews style the former Prophets, or with respect 
to the historical relations contained in the prophecies of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c. 

“To the Chetubim, or holy writers, who penned 
their writings by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
they ascribe :— 

“T. An impulse from God to write or to compose 
them, but such as left them to the use of their own 
words, and to the exercise of their reasons. 

“IT. A superintendency of the Holy Spirit over them, 
and a Divine assistance still cleaving to them, in those 
compositions, so that they should not be obnoxious to 
any error or mistake in what they did indite: that 
assistance which they ascribe to their Prophets, by later 
writers is called Inspiration of Suggestion ; the second, 
or the assistance of the Chetubim, Inspiration of Direc- 
tion only. 

‘And this assistance was thought inferior to that 
of prophecy, not as to the certainty of the revelation, 
or the subject matter, but only as to the degree and 
measure of it; for, because there was in these compo- 
sitions no Visum propheticum, i. e., no vision exhibited, 
nor did they speak in this high strain, Thus saith the 
Lord; therefore, they thought they were not to be styled 
Prophets in the proper acceptation of the word. And 
I conjecture that it is for this Jatter reason only that 
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they put the prophet Daniel not among the Prophets, 
but among the Hagiographi, or sacred writers, because 
he never useth these expressions, Thus saith the Lord, 
or saith, The word of the Lord came unto me, since 
otherwise in visions he was scarce inferior to any one of 
the other Prophets. Nor is it easie to conjecture in what 
this way, whether of Revelation or Divine assistance, 
and Inspiration by the Holy Ghost, should be inferior - 
to the former.”—A Paraphrase and Commentary on the 
New Testament, by Daniel Whitby, D.D. Preface, p. 3. 


Rev. Matthew MHorberry, Canon of Lichfield. 
The vii., viii., ix., and x. sermons in his volume, 
published in 1774, are admirable discourses, well 
deserving attention. I can only adduce so much as 
may serve to convey his views :— 


“‘ This, as I understand it, is the general notion of 
Inspiration, so far as it concerns the Scriptures; it is 
such a divine impulse and influence on the minds of 
those who wrote them, as makes what they write to be 
not the word of men but the word of God. Inspired 
men, in writing the Scriptures, wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. But there are different 
degrees of this motion of the Holy Spirit, and some 
had as it were a double portion of it, according as the 
nature and subject of their writings required. This is 
the foundation of the distinction between Inspiration 
of Suggestion and Inspiration of Direetion. In the 
former case the writer knew nothing naturally of what 
he was about to deliver, but the very matter was 
suggested to him, and the words themselves sometimes 
dictated by the Spirit. I don’t mean that the Spirit 
dictated a new language, or furnished him with the 
invention of words, but only that he guided him in 
the choice. This was necessary in points of a sublime 
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and abstruse nature, where an improper expression 
would defeat the very design of the Revelation, and 
convey an idea different from what was intended. In 
the latter case, the case of Inspiration of Direction, 
the writer might be a competent master of the subject 
himself, so far as to use, in some measure, his own 
understanding and judgment, and his own manner of 
expression, but still there was a divine conduct and 
superintendency: the Spirit still guided and enlightened 
his mind, revealing whatever was necessary to be 
revealed, and preserving him from every material error 
and mistake. The Scriptures contain very different 
subjects, and consist of different kinds of writing, 
of prophecies, of doctrines, of pure revelation, of history 
and morals, and to these different subjects the different 
degrees of Inspiration were adapted.”—Horberry's Ser- 
mons, p. 227. 

‘“‘ Inspiration is designed to stamp a divine authority 
and sanction upon the truths and commands delivered, 
whether attainable or not in themselves by natural 
reason. And if this was duly attended to, it would 
prevent many an idle cavi] against the Inspiration of 
some parts of Scripture, where the writers are supposed 
not to be inspired only for this reason, because the 
truths are plain. Hence, we are perpetually told that 
Inspiration was unnecessary, because, say they, the 
writer might know this and say this without it. Suppose 
he might, then Inspiration was not necessary in that 
respect; but it might be necessary in another. For 
there are other ends of Inspiration besides informing 
us of such things as could not be known without it: 
an Inspiration of divine direction, at least, is necessary 
to give divine authority to a Book, necessary to make 
it the word of God.”—TIbid, p. 234. 

‘Tf, therefore, we consider the nature and use of 
Scripture, we shall immediately discern how impious 
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and immoral it must be to despise it, to detract in any 
degree from its authority, or to obstruct its influence 
in the world. It is the word of God, and given by his 
Holy Inspiration: to despise it, therefore, or in any 
sense to think more meanly of it than we ought to think, 
is at once heinous ingratitude and dreadful impiety. 
And as its great use and design is to instruct and inform 
mankind, to teach them the noblest and most useful 
knowledge, to make them perfect, to furnish them unto 
all good works, and to make them wise even unto 
salvation, the contempt of it, or considering it only as 
the words of men, how wise and good soever, must in 
this view be immoral; for it tends to defeat all those 
excellent purposes, to destroy the usefulness of Scripture, 
to lessen its value and authority, to obstruct its influ- 
ence and good effects, and, consequently, to hinder the 
reformation and inprovement, the perfection and happi- 
ness of mankind. Our obligation to believe and obey 
the Scriptures does not arise from their having been 
written by men, by whatever names or titles they might 
be distinguished, but from their containing and revealing 
the mind of God. This depends upon their Inspiration: 
so far, therefore, as you take away from that, so far you 
take away from the word of God, and leave in the room 
the words only of some fallible men. It is therefore 
surprising to hear persons sometimes, who would pass 
for good believers, give up the point of Inspiration 
with little reluctance; give it up, I mean, in part, as 
to some particular texts and passages; for if they give 
up the whole, they can be no better than Infidels. But 
surely we cannot be so weak as to think that it is any 
trouble or difficulty to God, or the Spirit of God, to 
continue the influence or Inspiration on the writer's 
mind all the time that he is writing, which seems, too, 
in itself, to be a more rational and consistent notion 
than a broken and interrupted Inspiration, which can 
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produce at last only a motley composition, as it were, 
of diverse colours, half human, half divine.”— Jbid, 
p. 237. 


Bishop Van Mildert :— 


“Many, it is to be feared, endeavour to detract 
from this entire Inspiration of the Seriptures that they 
may reserve to themselves the liberty of admitting or 
rejecting particular facts and doctrines, in accommo- 
dation to their own favourite opinions. But it seems 
impossible that the Scriptures can answer the purpose of 
a complete rule of faith and practice, unless they are 
acknowledged to be universally binding, and to be gene- 
rally delivered by one and the same authority. To 
suppose a partial Inspiration only, is, in effect, destroy- 
ing the authority of the whole; because as no certain 
criterion can be fixed by which to judge what is really 
inspired and what is not, one man might reject this 
portion and another that, till none were left free from 
cavil and dispute. 

‘The kind of Inspiration, therefore, that it is here 
intended to vindicate, is that which may properly be 
called a plenary Inspiration ; denoting by that term that 
the sacred writers constantly received from the Holy 
Spirit such a degree of assistance as might suffice to give 
to every part of the Scripture its sanction and authority, 
as the Word of God. To this end, it is not necessary to 
suppose that the sacred writers were on every occasion 
favoured with direct communications from above; but 
rather, that, under a divine impulse, they at sundry 
times committed to writing supernatural truths, the 
knowledge of which, having been previously revealed to 
them, still remained impressed upon their minds; and 
that a further superintendence of the Holy Spirit was 
vouchsafed, for the purpose only of guarding them against 
any undue mixture of human opinions with those divine 
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truths. This seems fully sufficient to make the whole 
of Scripture binding upon us, without embarrassing the 
subject with needless difficulties. For, if this position 
be established, it will be of little moment whether we 
can determine in what particular cases (if in any) there 
was an absolute dictation by the Holy Spirit, or in what 
the writers were left to express themselves more freely 
and at will; since, in either case, the belief of His super- 
intending influence is fully sufficient to warrant us in 
relying on every part of Scripture as sanctioned by divine 
authority."— Van Mildert’s Sermons, pp. 894---θ. 

“The substance, then, of our argument for the ple- 
nary Inspiration of the Scripture is this:—God having 
bestowed on the writers such extraordinary and super- 
natural gifts as could only be derived from Him, we 
cannot but suppose those persons to have been commis- 
sioned by Him to declare His will. Hence we infer, that 
in the execution of that purpose, whether by preaching 
or by writing, He would secure them against important 
error of every kind, by such suggestion, superintendency, or 
controul, as should give to what they delivered the stamp 
of divine authority. And although God might not see fit to 
supersede the use of their natural talents, or their acquired 
knowledge, or to infuse into them fresh means of infor- 
mation, when those which they already had were suffi- 
cient, yet, since they had received especial tokens of His 
favour and assistance, and since no rule is afforded us to 
distinguish between the result of their natural and super- 
natural powers, we are necessarily led to conclude that it 
was the will of the Almighty that all their writings 
should be received as His word. Whatever theories, 
therefore, we may adopt respecting the mode, degree, or 
kind of Inspiration with which they were gifted, we 
cannot question the Divine authority of these writings, 
without virtually questioning those miraculous evidences 
by which they were attested.” —Jbid, pp. 418, 419. 
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Rev. Thomas Rennel :— 


“Thus much with respect to the necessity of Inspi- 
ration, let us now consider its extent; or, in other words, 
let us ascertain what it is we mean when we say that 
the Scriptures are inspired. Inspiration has been divided 
by theologians into various degrees, of suggestion, of 
elevation, of superintendence, &c.; but such divisions, 
after all, rather obscure than elucidate the subject. It is 
the shortest and safest way simply to suppose, that the 
Divine influence always acted in such a manner, and in 
such proportions, as were best calculated to effect the vari- 
ous purposes for which it was given. We must remember 
that the Apostles were not favoured with occasional 
revelations only; but that they thought, they acted, and 
they spoke under the perpetual superintendence, and in 
the constant presence, of the Spirit of God. He ‘was 
with them always.’ He directed their labours, he marked 
out their provinces, he guided them into all truth, he 
secured them from all error; while he enlarged their 
understandings, he animated their hearts, he gave them 
courage and strength, knowledge and power, propor- 
tionate to every want, and adapted to every circumstance. 
It is utterly impossible to divide such an influence as 
this into branches or degrees, nor could we ascertain 
where one might end and another begin. Much less 
can we pretend to draw any distinction between those 
parts of Scripture which are inspired, and those which 
are not. In the first place, as will hereafter be more 
fully shewn, no such distinction is ever made by the 
writers themselves; and in the second place, if it was, 
we have no criterion by which we could mark the sepa- 
ration. The notion of partial Inspiration, under these 
circumstances, is extremely dangerous. It is, in fact, 
nothing else but the liberty of questioning, or rejecting, 
any doctrines or facts which are repugnant to our own 
preconceived notions. 
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“One point, however, and a very important one, is 
extremely clear, that in the case of the Apostles, the 
influence of the Holy Spirit did not supersede the use of 
their natural and moral faculties; it rather strengthened 
and enlarged them.”"—ennel’s Proofs of Inspiration, 
pp. 8—10. 

“From all this we are justified in concluding that 
the Inspiration of the sacred writers was not extended 
to their language and phraseology. Most true it is that 
they would not, even in this respect, have written so 
well, had they not written under the superintendence 
of a higher power. Nay more, the same Spirit who gave 
them utterance in speaking, gave them utterance doubt- 
less in writing; but still, the utterance was in such 
words as arose from the excitement and enlargement 
of their own natural faculties. 

“ Such, then, is our notion of the plenary Inspiration 
of Holy Writ, as distinguished from partial Inspiration 
on the one side, and organic Inspiration on the other. 
We believe that it was written by men who were under 
the constant superintendence and controul of the Spirit 
of God; but we believe, also, that whether in writing, 
speaking, or acting, they were left in full possession and 
use of their own natural faculties. The Spirit of God 
directed, elevated, and purified their souls; all that 
was necessary he supplied, all that was erroneous he 
corrected. Every line, therefore, of the New Testament 
we believe to be stamped with unerring truth, and to 
be the voice of God speaking in the language of man.”— 
Ibid. pp. 12—17. 


IIf. Under the third class must be placed all 
who have entertained opinions more or less loose 
on the subject of Inspiration. A considerable, and 
indeed a wide, diversity may be expected to exist 
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amongst the writers belonging to this division. This 
is unavoidable. No other arrangement is practicable. 

Le Clerc is the first who may be named. He 
divides the subjects of the Bible into prophecies, 
histories, and doctrines. Of the first he thus writes : 


“‘ Prophecies have been written by God's express com- 
mand, by the Prophets themselves or by others. For we 
cannot tell whether the Prophets themselves have always 
written or dictated them ; or whether their disciples have 
collected and written them as exactly as their memory 
would serve. However it be, we cannot doubt but God 
made known to the Prophets that which we find in their 
books, and that we ought to believe St. Peter when he 
says, ‘ Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.’” 

‘To tell us that what appeared to them in visions, 
whether it be they themselves that writ it or others that 
heard them tell it, there needed nothing but a good 
memory. A man has no need of inspiration to relate 
faithfully what he has seen, especially when the impres- 
sion it made upon him was strong, as commonly hap- 
pened to those to whom God sent any vision. Hence, 
it is observed that every Prophet has his particular style, 
by which it appears that they related what they had 
seen as they used to relate other things. Their style 
was the same when they spake by the order of God with 
that which they used in their ordinary discourse.” 

‘The same judgment is to be made concerning the 
recital of the words they heard. There needed no more 
than a good memory to retain them. But we cannot be 
assured that they have always recited exactly the very 
words they heard, and not sometimes thought it suffi 
cient only to tell us the sense. When God told them 
the name of some person, it was necessary that they 
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should retain the syllables of that name; as when God 
ordered Isaiah to foretell that Cyrus should give the 
Jews liberty to return into Palestine, it behoved Isaiah 
to remember these two syllables— Co-res. But there 
is no likelihood that in the rest of his discourse Isaiah 
has related, word for word, what he heard. The diver- 
sity of style does, moreover, prove that the Prophets 
expressed, after their own manner, the sense of what they 
heard.”—Five Letters on Inspiration, p. 14. 


Of the Imprecatory Psalms, he says :— 


“It is plain that these are the words of a man full of 
excessive choler, and of an extreme desire to be revenged. 
Now, the law of Moses permitted not, any more than the 
Gospel, to wish ill, or do it, to children, in revenge of 
the injury received from their parents. Yet some famous 
divines have put in ‘the case of cix. Psalm that David, 
as a type of Jesus Christ, being driven by a singular 
zeal, prays that vengeance may be executed on his 
enemies.”"—Jbid. p. 24. 


Of the historical parts of Scripture, he affirms :— 


“That to relate faithfully a matter of fact, which a 
man has seen and well observed, requires no Inspiration. 
The Apostles had no need of Inspiration to tell what 
they had seen, and what they had heard Christ say. 
There needs nothing for that but memory and honesty. 
Neither had those authors who writ only the things that 
came to pass before their time, as the author of the Book 
of Chronicles, any more need of Inspiration for copying 
of good records; and as for those who made the records, 
there was no more requisite than that they should be 
well-informed of what they set down, either by their eyes 
or by their ears, or by faithful witnesses."—Jdid, p. 31. 

‘Tt is very plain that the historians of the Scriptures 
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were not inspired, by the contradictions which are found 
in several circumstances of their histories. The Evan- 
gelists agree perfectly among themselves in what con- 
cerns the main of the history of Jesus Christ, but there 
are some circumstances wherein they disagree —a clear 
proof that every particular was not inspired. For 
although the circumstances wherein they differ are 
things of small consequence, yet, if the Holy Spirit had 
dictated all to them, as is pretended, they would per- 
fectly agree in everything, these circumstances being as 
well known to God as the main of the history.”— 114, 
p- 35. 

“To come to the doctrines which are in the Holy 
Scriptures, and not there attributed to a particular reve- 
lation . . . . It is commonly believed that the 
Apostles as well as the Prophets were inspired, both as 
to words and things, yet with (818 difference, that the 
Prophets were not always inspired, but only when God 
gave them order to speak to the people in his name, 
whereas the Apostles were always inspired, without being 
ravisht into extasies, as the Prophets were before their 
prophesying. This opinion is founded upon the promise 
that Christ made his Apostles, which he performed on 
the day of Pentecost (John xvi. 13, Luke xii. 11). . . . 
To begin with the latter (passage), I observe, first, that 
he does not promise a perpetual inspiration, but only 
upon certain occasions, viz., when the Apostles should 
be brought before the tribunals of judges; so that if 
there was nothing else in it, this passage would not at 
all favour the common opinion. . . . In the second 
place, as I acknowledge that the Apostles may have had 
prophetick inspirations on certain occasions, and that in 
fact they had them, so I confess that I find myself tempted 
to believe that by these words, ‘the Holy Ghost shall teach 
you in.that hour what ye ought to say, or, as St. Matthew 
has expressed it, ‘it is not ye that speak; it is the Spirit 
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of your Heavenly Father that speaks in you,’ 1 am, I say, 
tempted to believe that by these words Christ meant only 
to say this, viz., The spirit of courage and holiness which 
the Gospel produces in your heart will teach you what ye 
ought to say. That is to say, that the Apostles had no 
more to do but to believe in the Gospel to be assured that 
the disposition of the Spirit, which that heavenly doctrine 
would give them, would never let them want words, not 
even when they were to defend themselves before the 
tribunals of the greatest powers.”—Jbid, pp. 41—44. 


In regard to the Apostle’s teaching generally, he 
Says :— 

“It seems to me that we may now conclude that 
there never was anybody but our Saviour who had a 
constant and perpetual Inspiration, and all whose words 
we ought to receive as oracles; as he alone amongst men 
was incapable of sinning, so it was he alone whom God 
endowed with an absolute infallibility. The same light 
which perpetually enlightened his mind regulated also the 
motions of his affections, otherwise it would be difficult 
to conceive how he could chuse but be subject to error, 
if he had been subject to sin. There is so great a corre- 
spondence between the mind and the affections, that it is 
not almost possible there should be any irregularity in 
the one without a disorder in the other.’ "—Jbid, p. 75. 


John Smith, of Cambridge :— 


“The first, which yet we shall rather put under 
debate, is concerning the style and manner of lan- 
guaging all pieces of prophecy; whether that was not 
peculiarly the work of the Prophet himself; whether it 
does not seem that the prophetical Spirit dictated the 
matter only, or principally, yet did leave the words to 
the Prophet himself. It may be considered that God 
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made not use of idiots or fools to reveal his will by, but 
such whose intellectuals were entire and perfect; and 
that he imprinted such a clear copy of his truth upon 
them as that it became their own sense, being digested 
fully into their understandings, so as they were able to 
deliver and represent it to others as truly as any can 
paint forth his own thoughts. If the matter and sub- 
stance of things be once lively on the mind, verba non 
invita sequentur ; and according as that matter operates 
upon the mind and phantasy, so will the phrase and 
language be in which it is expressed. And therefore, I 
think, to doubt whether the Prophets might not mistake 
in representing the mind of God in their prophetical 
inspirations, except all their words had been also dictated 
to them, is to question whether they should speak sense 
as wise men, and tell their own thoughts and experiences 
truly or not. And, indeed, it seems most agreeable to 
the nature of all these prophetical visions and dreams we 
have discoursed of, wherein the nature of the enthusiasm 
consisted in a symbolical and hieroglyphical shaping 
forth of intelligible things in their imaginations, and 
enlightening the understanding of the Prophets to dis- 
cern the scope and meaning of this visa or phantasmata, 
that those words and phrases in which they were audibly 
expressed to the hearers afterwards, or penn’d down, 
should be the Prophets’ own; for the matter was not, 
as seems evident from what has been said, represented 
always by words, but by things. Though I know that 
sometimes in these visions they had a voice speaking to 
them, yet it is not likely that voice should so dilate, and 
comment 80 largely upon some things, as it was fit the 
Prophet should do when he repeated the same things to 
vulgar ears. 

‘‘But to conclude the first particular, I shall add, 
by way of caution:— We must not think we can vary 
Scripture expression so securely with retaining the true 
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meaning, except we likewise had as real an under 
standing of the sense itself as the Prophets had, over 
whom God also did so far superintend, in their copying 
forth his truth, as not to suffer them to swerve from his 
meaning.”"—Smith's Select Discourses, pp. 294, 295, 299. 


William Samuel Powell, D.D.:— 


“The doctrines of Christianity, and his (the Apostle 
Paul's) appointment to be a preacher of it, were imme- 
diately revealed to him; or, as the same thing may be 
otherwise expressed, his knowledge of them was inspired: 
for there seems to be no intelligible distinction between 
original Revelation and Inspiration. That supernatural 
knowledge may be communicated to the human mind, 
in various manners, we have no reason to deny; but 
the manners being all unknown to us, we can distinguish 
the gifts of the Spirit only by their effects. When one 
man was enabled to speak many languages, another 
to prophesy, anotber to understand mysteries, or the 
obscure passages of the Old Testament, the diversity 
of the celestial gifts was evident: but when the know- 
ledge impressed was the same, we are able to conceive 
no difference in the impression. Whether we say, that 
the new doctrines were revealed or inspired, the meaning 
is exactly the same. They whose understandings were 
furnished by the Holy Spirit with more than human 
knowledge, were inspired; they who committed such 
knowledge to writing, made inspired books. To St. Paul, 
as the account of his conduct on his conversion and 
his own express declarations manifestly prove, were the 
doctrines of Christianity revealed from heaven. This 
was the wisdom with which he wrote his Epistles: 
the word ‘wisdom’ is here used by St. Peter, as it is 
frequently by St. Paul himself, for the knowledge of the 
Gospel. The other Apostles likewise were taught of 
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God: for, though they conversed with our Saviour on 
earth, yet he referred them to another instructor, whom 
he would send amongst them, and it was not till after 
the descent of the Holy Ghost that they fully compre- 
hended their Master's purpose, or the true nature of his 
religion. If, then, St. Paul did not learn the Christian 
system from the other Apostles, nor they from Christ, 
but both he and they received it immediately by the 
operations of God's Spirit, it is evident that the doctrines 
they preached, and the books they wrote, were inapired : 
but the author must have had some very different notion 
of Inspiration, if, indeed, he had any distinct notion of 
it, who has maintained that its influence on the minds 
of the Apostles was not permanent, but transitory ; 
adapted only to special occasions, and, when these were 
served, presently suspended and withdrawn. The natural 
faculties of the human mind enable it to retain the 
knowledge it has once acquired, especially if that know- 
ledge be clear and important. None could be more 
important, or more justly claim attention, than the 
suggestions of the Holy Spirit; and there is no reason 
to believe that they were either obscure in themselves, 
or destructive of a man’s natural faculties; but, as long 
as the memory retained the divine communications, 
so long did the [Inspiration continue, and this, we may 
presume, was usually as long as the Apostles lived. It 
must, indeed, be acknowledged (and hence may have 
arisen the error we are speaking of), that they who 
were favoured with the illuminations of the Spirit, did 
not all immediately understand the whole scheme of 
Christianity. We find them possessed of extraordinary 
gifts, and yet doubting about their ordinary proceeding ; 
not agreeing, either who were to be admitted, or what 
were the terms of admission, into the Gospel covenant: 
for the Holy Ghost, imitating the course of God's 
natural providence, and treating them first like bahes, 
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gradually supplied their minds with wisdom, till they 
came to the full stature of a perfect Christian.”— Dis- 
courses by William Samuel Powell, D.D. pp. 156—158. 

“ But now, if any man shall say (and something 
like it, I believe, has been said) that the Holy Spirit, 
though he suggested to the sacred writers, not only the 
religious wisdom with which they abound, but every 
sentence and word they delivered, yet directed them in 
such a manner as to leave to each his own peculiar 
style, and that véry form and method of teaching to 
which his natural genius or his education would have 
inclined him, such an opinion differs but little from 
his, who should tell us that God, by miraculous exertion 
of his power, had made the winter winds to blow, or 
the vernal showers to descend, which may, indeed, have 
been sometimes true, but never can be proved; and 
could it be proved that the Holy Scriptures were thus 
dictated, it does not appear that any important conclusions 
would be deducible from it. That which is important 
is also clear; that, whatever be thought of the colouring, 
the substance of these writings was from heaven.”— 
Ibid, p. 160. 


George Croft, D.D.:— 


“ We should all remember that the sacred writers do 
not deliver a system of philosophy, that the transactions 
they record are not always reducible to strict chronology ; 
that the importance more than the regular order of 
events is regarded; that where exact method was never 
intended, transpositions or interpolations will be out of 
the question; that the language is conformable to the 
manners of the times and the condition of the several 
penmen; that they were no further assisted than to 
preserve them from material mistakes; that the influence 
of the Holy Spirit did not supersede the use of their 
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natural powers; and that collateral proofs have been, 
and may be, brought from natural and moral philosophy, 
from history, from travels, and from every circumstance 
of man. Such is the condescension shewn to the preju- 
dices of unbelievers; such is the care taken to remove 
the charge of credulity from believers. Our gratitude 
to the Author and Finisher of our faith will increase 
with faith itself, and every moment spent in religious 
meditation will convince us more and more, ‘that his 
words are sweet unto the taste, yed sweeter than the 
honey unto the mouth.’”—Croft's Sermons, p. 56. 


Rev. P. Doddridge, D.D. :-— 


“1 desire that it may be seriously attended to, that 
a book, the contents of which are entirely true, may be 
said to be written by a full Inspiration, even though 
it contain many things which the author might 
have known and recorded merely by the use of his 
natural faculties, if there be others which he did not 
so well know, or could not without miraculous assis- 
tance have so exactly recollected; or if, on the whole, 
a freedom from all error would not, in fact, have been 
found, unless God had thus superintended or watched 
over his mind and pen. And in regard to such a 
production, it would be altogether impertinent and insig- 
nificant to inquire, how far did natural memory or 
natural reason operate, and in what particular facts 
or doctrines did supernatural agency prevail. It is 
enough, if [ know, that what the author says or writes is 
true, though I know not particularly how he came by this 
or that truth: for my obligation to receive it arises from 
its being known truth, and not merely from its being 
made known this or that way. And should God mira- 
culously assure me, that any particular writing contained 
nothing but the truth; and should he at the same time 
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tell me, it had been drawn up without any miraculous 
assistance at all, though I could not then call it inspired, 
I should be as much obliged to receive and submit to 
it, on its being thus attested by God, as if every single 
word had been immediately dictated by him. 


“Tt will further follow, from what is said above, 
that a book may be written by such full Inspiration 
as 1 have described, though, the author being left to 
the choice of his own words, phrases, and manner, 
there may be some imperfection in the style and method, 
provided the whole contents of it are true; if the subject 
be so important as to make it consistent with the 
Divine Wisdom miraculously to interpose, to preserve 
an entire credibility as to the exact truth of facts 
recorded, and doctrines delivered as divine. If, indeed, 
God were represented as declaring such a book to be 
intended by him as an exact standard for logic, oratory, 
or poetry, every apparent defect in either would be in 
internal objection against it. But if it be represented 
only as intended to teach us truth, in order to its having 
& proper influence on our temper and actions, such de- 
fects would no more warrant or excuse our rejecting its 
authority, than the want of a ready utterance or 4 
musical voice would excuse our disregard to ἃ person 
who should bring us competent evidence of his being 
a messenger from God to us.” —Doddridge's Works, 
vol. iv., p. 170. 


‘There are other objections of quite a different class, 
with which I have no concern, because they affect only 
such a degree of inspiration as [ think it not prudent, 
and am sure it is not necessary to assert. I leave them, 
therefore, to be answered by those (if any such there be) 
who imagine that Paul would need an immediate revela- 
tion from heaven, ard a miraculous dictate of the Holy 
Ghost, to remind Timothy of the cloak and writings 
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which he left at Trous, or to advise him to mingle a 
little wine with his water.”—Jbid, p. 192. 


Samuel Stennett, D.D.:— 


“The Holy Spirit kept a watch over them as they 
wrote, guarded them against the illusions of a warm 
and eccentric imagination, enabled them to state facts 
truly, to relate the circumstances of them accurately, 
and to arrange them in an orderly and consistent 
manner. To this purpose our Lord speaks, when he 
promises his disciples that ‘the Holy Spirit should bring 
all things to their remembrance.’ And here it should 
be observed, that this kind of Inspiration did by no 
means preclude the natural and regular use of their 
own proper memory. The facts reported, of which they 
had been eye-witnesses, rose to their view in the manner 
they had beheld them, and struck them, it is probable, 
with the same sensations they felt at the time they 
happened. . 

‘Nor was it necessary to their being thus inspired 
that they should not be at liberty to use their own 
words, or to write in that style which was natural to 
them.”—The Works of Samuel Stennett, D.D., vol. iii., 
p. 24. 

“This chiefly respects doctrinal truths, as the former 
does historical facts. Now it must strike every one, in 
ἃ book said to come from God it is natural to expect 
that Perspicuity and Sublimity should mark the disco- 
veries therein made of his will. 

“As to the former, perspicuity, the commands, 
promises, and threatenings of God's word, together 
with the many practical invitations, expostulations, and 
reasonings of it, are so clear and plain that he who 
runs may read; and the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
has no cause to complain that occasion was given him 
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to err, or that the trnmpet gives am uncertain sound. 
But then, the nature of some subjects, such as the mode 
of the divine subsistence, the administratipn of the 
supreme government, the operation of the Holy Spirit 
on intelligent minds, and the glories of a future world; 
the nature, I say, of these subjects is such that, consi- 
dering the weakness of our faculties, they must neces- 
sarily be involved in more or less obscurity. Yet, what 
we are required to believe respecting them is expressed 
in language clear and perspicuous. And here the 
influence of infallible Inspiration is to be observed, 
directing the writers of the Bible to such plain and 
unequivocal terms as best answer the purpose. 

“ But what 1 have prineipally in view under this 
head is sublimity, for which reason we call this kind of 
inspiration, Jnsptration of Klevation. Now, it is natural 
to expect that the writers of the Bible, in the devotional 
parts of it especially, should speak of God, of Christ, 
of the mystery of redemption, of a future world, of 
the closing scenes of this, in exalted and sometimes 
rapturous and ecstatic language. Accordingly, such 
language frequently oceurs in the Book of Job, the 
Psalms, Isaiah, and the writings of the Apostle Paul.”— 
Ibid, p. 26. 

“Τὴ this case, it would seem that the use of the 
faculties is superseded. God speaks directly to the mind, 
and the inspired writer is, literally speaking, his amanu- 
ensis. He not only makes discoveries to the under- 
standing which could be acquired in no other way, but 
dictates the very words. He suggests the ideas, reason- 
ings, and language. 

“This sort of Inspiration is applicable to a great 
part of the Bible. The Ten Commandments were not 
only spoken by God himself from the mount, but written 
by his fingers on the tables of stone, and from thence 
transcribed into the Pentatench. Many of the discourses 
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of God to Moses and to the Israelites reported in these 
books seem to be of this descriptiun, as were also many 
of the messages sent by the prophets to the Jews and 
other nations, which are strikingly prefaced by the em- 
phatic phrase, Thus saith the Lord. The words of David 
to Solomon, when he gave him a pattern of the temple 
he was to build, are remarkable :—‘ All this,’ said he, 
‘the Lord made me to understand in writing by his 
hand upon me, even all the works of the pattern.’ 

“In the New Testament we have the very words 
which our Lord spake on many occasions—his sermon 
on the mount, his parables, and his discourses with the 
Jews and his disciples, both before and after his resur- 
rection. The seven epistles to the seven churches of 
Asia were dictated by him to the Apostle John verbatim. 
And the Apostle Paul speaks of having received of him 
what he delivered to the Corinthians respecting the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. And there can be no 
doubt, as there are many mysteries revealed in the 
Bible not discoverable in the light of nature and reason, 
and many prophecies of future events that have been 
fulfilled, and others that are now fulfilling; there can be 
no doubt, I say, that these were delivered to the inspired 
penman by suggestion.” —Ibid, pp. 30, 31. 


Now, on these quotations some remarks are need- 
ful to a full comprehension of their design and 
bearing. 


I. In the first place, I have given, honestly and 
fairly, testimonies from all the authors on the subject 
of Inspiration, whatever their views may have been, 

that are within my reach. If I had access to a larger 
collection of books, I have no doubt that those tes- 
timonies might have been greatly extended. There 
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is, however, no need of this. I am persuaded that 
what I have adduced, taken in connexion with Dr. 
Davidson's quotations of earlier date, affords a fair 
view of the various opinions which have been enter- 
tained on the subject of Inspiration throughout the 
period within which these authorities are confined, 
and indicates the extent to which these opinions 
severally prevailed. ‘The theological writers, whose 
views of Inspiration were full, embracing the entire 
Scriptures, to say nothing of their eminence as 
divines, were, beyond all question, more numerous 
than those who held looser notions. It will be 
seen too that the last testimony which I have 
adduced — that of the Associate Synod — bears the 
date of 1827. I have not thought it necessary to 
go below this period, for the obvious reason that 
the question now befvre us relates, as a matter of 
history, to the views held on this subject during 
the earlier period. I might, indeed, have been jus- 
tified in coming down to later times, since Dr. David- 
son has done so. A considerable number of his 
quotations are from recent, and even living authors, 
as for instance : — Arnold, Hampden, Hinds, Whate- 
ley, the two Conybeares, and Alford. Nor can it be 
denied, I think, that the particular phase of the 
inspirational theory which these able men have with 
more or less distinctness advocated, is of modern, and, 
indeed, of German origin. They may not all of 
them have been consvious of their indebtedness to 
this source, though some of them have acknowledged 
it. Coleridge's influence as it regards this question 
has been far more extensive, especially on cultivated 
=) 
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minds, than can well be estimated. These defective 
views have never found, at least in this country, a 
more fervent advocate than Coleridge, just as there 
are few who have been so perverted by them as Dr. 
Davidson himself. But I willingly avoid more 
modern authorities, though they too, vastly prepon- 
derate on the right side. They are comparatively 
easy of access, and persons anxious to pursue the 
investigation may soon find them for themselves. 


II. In the second place, it will, I think, be 
obvious to every one that the difference betweerthe 
writers quoted, included in the first and second classes, 
is in truth extremely small. They are substantially 
agreed in result, the only difference between them 
having respect to the way in which that result has 
been obtained. It is more a question of words than 
of things, and is of little practical importance. To 
say that, both in regard to what was directly revealed 
and what was previously known, the Spirit dictated 
the very words in which the inspired writers commu- 
nicated what they were commissioned to record —and 
to say that the Spirit dictated the words when a 
revelation was made, but left the writers to express 
in their own way what they previously knew, from 
whatever quarter their knowledge may have been 
obtained, only exercising a perpetual control over 
them, to prevent any wrong terms or forms of speech 
from being employed — comes very much to the same 
thing. To both these views of Inspiration, the term 
plenary may be truthfully applied. On the mode of 
Inspiration I do not think that it becomes us to be 
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very dogmatical, provided the complete Inspiration of 
the Bible is honestly maintained. For myself I 
should willingly accept the statements of Horberry. 
His discourses on this subject, the vii., viii., ix., and 
x. of his volume, are on the whole just and admirable 
expositions of the truth. It is otherwise, however, 
with the writers included in the third class. Among 
them, indeed, there is a very wide diversity of 
opinion, from Le Clerc on the one extreme to Dr. 
Doddridge on the other. They all, however, make 
concessions more or less, which involve principles in 
my judgment fatal to plenary Inspiration. It is with 
a feeling almost approaching to compunction that I 
feel myself constrained to place the devout and 
saintly Doddridge in this class of writers. A more 
honoured and loveable man it is not easy to find. 
But he was still a man, and on the question of 
Inspiration, though there is much that is valuable 
and well stated in his Essay, [ think him in error, 
for which, perhaps, were this the place, it would 
not be difficult to account. It may be enough at 
present to say, that I not only regard his definition 
of Inspiration as faulty, and his statement of the 
different kinds of it— suggestion, elevation, and 
superintendence—as fanciful and useless; but under 
the head of elevation, statements occur justly objec- 
tionable, and elsewhere concessions are made which 
fairly involve consgquences against which his piety 
protected him, but which are eagerly adopted by 
many, strangers to the restraints of his religious 
principles, as logically flowing from his admissions. 
The views of Stennett are substantially the same as 
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those of Doddridge, though he is more cautious, and 
avoids the concessions which the latter makes. He 
might even have been with propriety included in the 
second class. 


III. Inthe third place, it must be borne in mind 
that the object for which these numerous quotations 
are adduced is to settle a waiter of fact. Jam not 
partial to such lengthened citations from others. It 
is not ἃ course that 1 should have chosen. Its adop- 
tion, however, by Dr. Davidson has made it necessary 
that I should not shrink from following him step 
by step. [10 have simply named certain divines, as 
entertaining opinions on this subject very different 
from those which he has affirmed were prevalent, 
would hardlv have been satisfactory. It seemed to 
me desirable to put the reader in possession of the 
grounds in detail, so far as it is possible within 
reasonable limits, which may enable him to judge for 
himself. Taking what I have supplied in the form 
of additional evidence, together with Dr. Davidson's 
quotations as modified by the corrections which I 
have given—excluding, of course, his modern autho- 
rities—every individual will be able to estimate the 
value of his assertion as to the historical fact. When 
he affirms that “the leading Reformers did not 
entertain the view of Inspiration called verbal or 
plenary "—‘ that the Anglican church in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries did not hold it "— 
“that after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the strict view began to be gradually dissemi- 
nated in England,” and that ‘both plenary, in the 
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sense just stated, and verbal Inspiration, are theories 
comparatively novel, though many good men now 
adhere to them "—he is stating what, so far at least 
as concerns this country, is just as near as possible 
the very opposite of the truth. The views of Jewell 
and Hooker, of Rollock and Binning, were, with 
exceptions too inconsiderable to be named, the views 
of Inspiration prevalent in their times, both in 
England and Scotland. Loose views on this subject 
were of later growth, and were confined to a decided 
minority. The acknowledgments of Le Clerc and 
Warburton are sufficient to establish this point. 1 
can only account for the rash and _ ill-considered 
statement of Dr. Davidson by his very partial ac- 
quaintance with the question. His history is fabu- 
lous, and can impose on none but ignorant and 
simple-minded people, who may be disposed to take 
thg averment of so learned a man, to save themselves 
the trouble of examining evidence. 

1 have said that the amended account which 
Dr. Davidson gives in his pamphlet of his views 
of Inspiration is deprived of much of its value by 
several particulars which largely modify it. These 
consist in the confused notion he seems to have of 
the effect which Inspiration produced on those on 
whom it was conferred—in the strange use he makes 
of a very obvious distinction—in confounding things 
which differ—and in using the same term in different 
senses, one of which is unusual and absurd. The 
evidence of this I now proceed to adduce. 

1. The spirit of Inspiration, when conferred 
upon any one, is intended either to reveal truth not 
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previously known,. and. to aid him: in communicating 
that truth with perfect clearness and accuracy to 
others,—or to guide him in imparting instruction, 
and in composing historical varrations with a view to 
certain moral and spiritual results,—to direct him in 
the selection of the topics and incidents adapted to 
this end, and to contro! bim, so that he shall. with 
perfect truthfulness express what it is designed to 
make known. A general distinction may be easily 
formed betweea the divine and human elements in 
the complex phenomenon of Inspiration. The pro- 
phet has his own faculties and: enduwments— his 
constitutional temperament. He is a living man, 
amongst living men. He has his own position, sym- 
pathies, and relations. The Spirit of God selects 
him as the medium of communicating truth and 
instruction to his fellow men. He employs him for 
that purpose just as he is, without setting asideyor 
doing violence to the idiosyncrasies of the man. He 
reveals truth to his mind, enlightening him to appre- 
hend it: and be exerts a commanding influence over 
all his mental exercises, protecting him effectually 
from prejudice, partiality, and mistake, and enabling 
him with absolute truthfulness to give forth that, 
and that only, which he is commissioned to deliver. 
The man is what he ever was; but the divine and 
supernatural thing which is united with and operates 
through him is, the truth, with the directing and 
controlling power ever efficiently put forth which is 
necessary to secure the faithful and exact impartation 
of what has been given him to record. As to the 
mode in which this influence is put forth, I may say 
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nothing. Our conceptions on this point must be 
necessarily imperfect ; but as a question of fact, that 
the inspired subject is efficiently controlled by the 
Inspiring Spirit to an extent that secures with un- 
failing certainty the end for which the gift has been 
bestowed upon him, though in a manner that puts no 
force upon his nature, can be easily admitted. In 
this simple view of the case, the Spirit is the con- 
trolling agent, the man the obedient instrument. 

But this plain matter becomes a very confused 
affair as Dr. Davidson handles it. The divine 
element becomes modified, and in part neutralised, 
by the infirmities of the human instrument. Thus, 
he writes, ‘‘In the Old Testament the teachings are 
elementary and incomplete, presented in modes 
suited to an imperfect human apprehension. There 
the human element is considerable, because the ideas 
meant to be conveyed had to encounter minds unable 
to rise to the higher aspects of the divine. In the 
New Testament, the revelation begun in the Old is 
completed in.a manner adapted to the highest human 
intelligence, and therefore in the diviner aspects of 
it. Yet, even in the latter, much more than in the 
former, there appears the impress of individuality, 
which must belong to a revelation addressed to men, 
through the instrumentality of other men, like them- 
selves. Hence, it is easy to see that there cannot 
be a complete and entire unity between the two Tes- 
taments” (Vol., p. 297). Again:—‘*The Apostles 
were always inspired—a fact consistent with the 
supposition that in some quotations of the Psalms 
we see their own subjectivity, or the prevalent, inter- 
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pretation of the Jews in their day, rather than 
absolute and infallible truth. Yet this appears but 
seldom ” (Vol., p. 756). Again :—‘‘ Besides, in what 
is divine and human at the same time, like the 
sacred writings, there is and must be more or less of 
the divine element, more or less of the human 
element” (Vol., p. 1057, note). And accordingly 
he practically adopts Coleridge’s dictum, that the 
Scriptures are not the Word of God, though the 
Word of God is in the Scriptures (Vol., pp. 411, 
504, 764). One would suppose from the way in 
which Dr. Davidson, and those who hold this opinion, 
talk, that they are able most accurately to discri- 
minate between what is the word of God and what 
is the word of man in the Scriptures. If so, we 
greatly desiderate that they would favour us with a 
new version of the Bible, excluding the word of 
man, that we may know on what we have to depend, © 
and be able to judge of the improvements which their 
critical skill can confer. There can be no harm in 
this. It is rather a sacred and imperative duty 
incumbent on them. But I suspect that, however 
glibly they may indulge in general statements on 
this subject, they would find it a somewhat arduous 
business, and that the attempt would only serve to 
make their folly manifest to all men. 

Had the first of these extracts stood alone, 
though one might have demurred to the incautious 
language employed, and might have been perplexed 
to understand how the individuality of the writers, in 
the true conception of it, could have marred the 
unity of the entire record, still, candour would have 
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disposed a right-thinking mind to have put a good 
sense on it; but, viewing all these extracts together, 
the case is different. There is no resisting the con- 
clusion that in Dr. Davidson's judgment the human 
element in inspired persons encroached upon the 
divine, and so weakened and impaired the truth 
they had to deliver, that in some cases at least it 
came forth from them a different thing from what 
God intended. For instance, the false notions pre- 
valent amongst the Jews so infected the minds of 
the Apostles, as injuriously to influence them in the 
statement of their message, and that, too, to an 
extent which made what they said or wrote cease ° 
to be absolute and infallible truth; though he tells 
us this happened but seldom. In regard to the 
Old Testament, his language conveys the impression, 
that it was the prevalence of the human element in 
the persons then inspired, which made the truth 
communicated through them assume that obscure 
and imperfect form which it exhibits; and his repre- 
sentation is so comprehensive as to include the whole 
of the Old Testament writers, up to the latest Pro- 
phets, though there is some improvement as time 
advances. Surely there. is singular confusion in all 
this. It practically obliterates the line of distinction 
between the divine and human elements in inspired 
persons; it intermingles them. What with the 
overmastering influence of the human element on 
the writers of the Old Testament, and its lingering 
influence on the Apostles under the New, it is im- 
possible to decide how far we cau depend on the con- 
tents of the Bible; all is thrown into uncertainty. 
12 
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It is readily admitted that revealed truth has been 
gradually unfolded—that in its first form it was very 
obscurely intimated—that types and figures were in 
time largely employed to illustrate and impress it, 
and that subsequently the utterances of the Prophets 
became more distinct; but can it be seriously main- 
tained that the prevalence of the human element 
was the cause of this obscurity? It is traceable to 
a very different source. Is it so that God communi- 
cated far more to those early Prophets, but that a 
great part of it has been lost, and what remains has 
assumed a muddy and obscure form, chiefly through 
the dulness, infirmity, and want of apprehension of 
the Prophets themselves? There is nothing to justify 
or even give colouring to so preposterous a notion. 
What these early Prophets made known was both in 
substance and form precisely what God intended, 
neither more nor less. The truth which the Abra- 
hamic Covenant contained was not forced into what 
some would denominate, the partial form in which it 
appears through the prevalence of human infirmity 
in Abraham, but took its shape from the special 
design of God in its communication. To suppose, 
because God’s purposes required that the revela- 
tion of his truth should be gradual, that therefore 
the obscure revelation of earlier times indicated a 
greater prevalence of the human element in these 
first writers than in the later Prophets, by whom 
larger and more complete discoveries were made, is 
a strange conception, betraying great indistinctness 
of thought. The former, indeed, knew less than 
the others, because less was made known to them, 
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but the Spirit of God controlled both alike, and 
secured as effectually in the one case as in the other, 
that what was revealed should be faithfully, truth- 
fully, and entirely recorded. Can it be a matter of 
surprise that this confused notion should exert an 
unhappy influence in the treatment of the Bible, 
and that in the case of those who are restrained by 
no religious principles, and have not Dr. Davidson's 
piety, it should make sad havoc with its contents ? 

2. There is evidence in the volume of a singular 
use made of an obvious distinction. It comes out 
rather by implication than direct statement, but the 
effect is to weaken our confidence in the Scriptures. 
Thus he writes :—‘‘ Wordsworth and many others 
fall into inextricable confusion by not seeing that 
Inspiration cannot be properly predicated of writings. 
By a common figure, inspired is applied to writing 
in 2 Tim. iii. 16; but correctly and properly, Inspi- 
ration refers to the mind of man. The Holy Spirit 
breathes into the mind, which mind so breathed into 
gives expression to certain ideas. Yet he does not 
breathe into all minds the very same things in the 
same manner. He influences them in a mode 
accordant with, and in some degree conservutive of, 
previous idiosyncrasies, tastes, and habits” (Vol., 
p- 1057, note). So in his pamphlet he says, 
‘‘Another thing which has given rise to miscon- 
ception, is the speaking of inspired writings or books 
instead of inspired persons. The latter only is 
strictly proper. A writing is, indeed, in one place 
of the New Testament, called inspired (but that is 
by a common figure), instead of the person writing. 
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In both respects 1 have written loosely, after the 
prevailing fashion” (p. 82). And he rebukes Dr. 
Tregelles for the “want of perceiving that Inspi- 
ration, properly speaking, can only be predicated of 
men, not of things” (p, 32). He evidently thinks 
this distinction of vast importance. That there is 
something real in it is certain. It is, indeed, so 
plain a matter that no one can be so stupid as 
to mistake it. The man and his speech or writing 
are two different things —the latter .18 the produc- 
tion of the former, and, if I may so speak, derives 
its quality from what the man is, from whom it 
comes. The utterances and writings of an inspired 
person possess a certain character. It was to im- 
press that character upon them that Inspiration has 
been given to him. It is the very object of the 
bestowment. Without those utterances and writings 
Inspiration is a nonentity; we can know nothing 
about it; we can have no evidence of its existence; 
and why it is improper to speak of writings as 
inspired I have yet to discover. If I am able to 
impart a quality to any production of mine, where 
is the impropriety of speaking of that production as 
so qualified? The source of the quality may be in 
me, but its value can only be ascertained by its 
practical results; and when these results appear, it 
is quite in accordance with the customary use of 
language to speak of them as thus qualified. 

The truth is, that, without questioning the dis- 
tinction for which Dr. Davidson contends, and with- 
out denying that it has its practical use, it may be 
enough to say that it can in no way serve his purpose, 
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or justify his loose notions, except by being pushed 
to an unwarrantable extent. A very little reflection 
may suffice to convince any one that the present 
question depends, not on any distinction between 
inspired men and their writings, but on the nature 
and extent of the Inspiration which they enjoyed. 
Dr. Davidson himself helps us to the evidence of 
this. He tells Dr. Tregelles that, ‘had he known 
even the works of Dr. Owen, which are surely com- 
mon enough, he would have seen that he studiously 
refers to the writers, when explaining the nature of 
Inspiration” (Pamph., p. 87). Let us, then, hear 
what Dr. Owen says :— 

“The holy work of the Spirit of God, as it is 
expressed suitably to his name and nature, so the 
meekness, gentleness, and facility wherewith he works, 
is intended thereby. He did, as it were, gently and 
softly breathe into them the knowledge and compre- 
hension of holy things. It is an especial and immediate 
work wherein he acts suitably unto his nature as a spirit 
—the spirit or breath of God — and suitably unto his 
own peculiar, personal properties of meekness, gentleness, 
and peace. So his acting is Inspiration, whereby he 
came within the faculties of the souls of men, acting 
them with a power that was not their own. It is true 
when he thus inspired any with the mind of God, they 
bad no rest, nor could they have, unless they declared 
it in its proper wry and season.” 


And a little further on, Owen thus describes the 
true object and effect of the Spirit’s operation in 
this department of his work :— 

‘ He so raised and prepared their minds as that they 
might be capable to receive and retain those impressions 
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of things which he communicated unto them. So a 
man tunes the strings of an instrument, that it may, in 
a due manner, receive the impressions of his finger, and 
give out the sounds he intends. He did not speak 
in them or by them, and leave it to the use of their 
natural faculties, their minds or memories, to understand 
and remember the things spoken by him, and so declare 
them to others; but he himself acted their faculties, 
making use of them to express his words, not their own 
conceptions.” — Owen’s Works, Edin. edit., vol. iii., 
pp. 181, 182. 


In like manner, Lamothe, whose views of Inspi- 
ration were not so high as Dr. Owen, says :— 


‘‘The apostle Paul compares this illumination to 
that which God wrought at the beginning of the world, 
when he commanded the light out of darkness. So that 
there is no question but that St. Paul was inspired, and 
if he, then all the rest of the Apostles also. But to what 
purpose would this Inspiration have served, had it not 
been transmitted into their writings. Those holy men 
were inspired that they might be able to instruct the 
Church. If the Holy Spirit, after he had imparted to 
them his light, had not taken care to diffuse it into their 
writings, it would have been absolutely useless to us. 
I conclude from thence, that the Spirit of truth, after 
he had illuminated their minds, guided their pens, to 
the end their light might be transmitted to posterity.”— 
Lamothe on Inspiration, p. 86. 


Now, both these able men dwelt upon the Inspi- 
ration of the persons, with the view of establishing 
what, in current phraseology, is called the plenary 
Inspiration of their writings. Not so Dr. Davidson. 
He contends for this distinction just for an opposite 
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purpose. His words are:—‘I prefer saying that 
the writers of all the books were always inspired ; 
but that such Inspiration did not necessarily prevent 
trivial lapses in minor matters collateral to the sub- 
ject matter of revelation. The sacred authors were 
accurate in all their teachings and statements on the 
great matters about which they were prompted to 
write, as well as in all things essentially connected 
with primary truth, yet they may be inexact in minor 
points of no material consequence ” (Pamph., p. 83). 
What in character, and how many in number, these 
_ trivial lapses, as he calls them, are, may be gathered 
from an examination of his book. They are serious 
enough. And thus the same distinction is observed 
by different parties with diametrically opposite 
results. Does Dr. Davidson believe that the element 
of Inspiration, so long as it existed in the person, was 
well enough, but that the moment it came forth and 
expressed itself in its effects its virtue became 
impaired — that it was wasted in driblets in the 
passage, and was only imparted in diluted strength 
to their sayings and writings? The real fact is, that 
the distinction in question, whatever its use may be 
in other respects, has very little to do in determining 
the character and value of the Scriptures in point of 
perfection dnd authority, and all the mighty work 
which Dr. Davidson makes about it, is only throwing 
dust in the eyes of his readers, to blind them in 
regard to the true state of the question. Conceding 
all that the distinction requires, it just comes to this, 
that a full Inspiration of persons secures the infal- 
lible accuracy of their deliverances, oral and recorded, 
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while a partial and fitful Inspiration leaves them 
uncertain and unreliable. The distinction has its use 
in accounting for the external form and appearance 
of the revelation, in disclosing its adaptation to man, 
and the condescension of Him from whom it has 
come; yet it is not with the persons— with the 
holy men themselves — they have long since been 
removed to their rest, but with what they have 
spoken or written, as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, that we have to do, as the true grounds of 
our confidence and submission. 

8. Another point deserving attention relates to 
what Dr. Davidson calls degrees of Inspiration. In 
the use of this phrase, he plainly confounds things 
that are essentially diffcrent, and this confusion, I 
fear, has imposed upon himself, as it is fitted to 
impose upon his readers. I select two passages as 
affording the best illustration of what I mean. In 
the one he thus writes :—‘‘It is incorrect to suppose 
that only persons who wrote books preserved in the 
canon were inspired. And it is equally erroneous tuo 
assume that they were inspired as writers, not as 
teachers or religious men generally. It is true that 
some possessed a larger share of the Spirit of God 
than others; the phenomena of the books themselves 
evince that Inspiration had degrees. All the writers 
were not enlightened to the same extent” (Vol., 
p. 682). The other passage is as follows :—‘‘ The 
extent of the writers’ Inspiration was not alike. The 
actual phenomena prove this much. Some were 
enabled to see further and deeper than others. Who, 
for example, would compare in this respect Isaiah 
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with Jonah? Or who would compare him who wrote 
‘Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones,’ with the author of this, 
‘Yea, I have delivered him that without cause is 
my enemy’? Who would compare the writer of 
‘Destroy thou them, O God,’ with the spirit of him 
who says, ‘I pray God it may not be laid to their 
charge’?” (Vol., p. 506). It surely requires very 
little attention to perceive that these two passages 
relate to widely different things. The first having 
reference to the measure of truth communicated, and 
the other to the spirit cherished and displayed. 

It may help us to understand this matter better, 
if we observe that Inspiration is used sometimes in 
& more restricted, and at other times in a more 
general sense. In the first, the main idea involved 
is the impartation. of new truth to the mind of the 
Prophet, in whatever way that may be done; in the 
other, the effective control exercised over him to 
secure its accurate communication to others. There 
is surely a real distinction between the operation that 
conveyed new truths to the mind of a man and dis- 
closed future events, which no human sagacity could 
have reached, and that potent influence which pre- 
sided over his mental operations — suppressing 
passion, guarding against partiality, and enabling 
him to utter or record, with perfect accuracy, what 
he was required to make known for the benefit of 
others. They are distinct in their character, the 
first having to do, if I may so express myself, 
with the faculties of reception — the other with those 
of communication to others. They differ in their 
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range, the first having to do with what the Holy 
Spirit directly imparted; the other with far more — 
not only with the imparted truth, but with the facts 
and events which have transpired in the theatre of 
human life, and the knowledge of which may have 
been acquired by natural means, and with the truth- 
ful exhibition of the whole for purposes of improve- 
ment. The first is more accurately expressed by 
the term Revelation, and the other by Inspiration. 
Though not always existing separately, they are 
distinguishable in conception. Revelation involved 
inspiration, but inspiration may be and is found 
apart from revelation. In popular use, indeed, the 
latter is employed to include both. This distinction 
has been generally admitted by the best writers on 
this subject. It is practically recognised by the 
Apostle, when he says, ‘‘ We have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God; 
that we might know the things which are freely given 
to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual” (1 Cor. ii. 12, 18). The spirit of God 
freely giving truth —the revealed things (verse 10) 
—to the mind of the Apostle is one thing; the 
speaking the things thus given in words which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth is another. 

Now, it is quite correct to speak of degrees in 
relation to the former. It expresses an undoubted 
fact —the gradual disclosure of the mind and pur- 
poses of the blessed God towards men. Revelation, 
up to the last of the Apostles, has ever been extending 
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and enlarging. From the first obscure intimation 
the light has ever brightened, till it settled in the full 
blaze of gospel day. Abraham knew more than 
Adam, Moses more than Abraham, Isaiah more than 
Moses, and the Apostles, by whom revelation was 
completed, most of all. This is a matter of simple 
notoriety, and it is a truthful thing to speak of 
degrees of Inspiration in this sense. But it is a 
different thing when you come to speak of the 
spiritual influence exerted on their minds in the 
conveyance of their message to others. As men, 
they had their infirmities, and committed their mis- 
takes; but in the capacity and in doing the work of 
Prophets, the very object of the Spirit’s operation was 
to control what was evil in them, to protect them 
against mistake, and to secure perfect accuracy in 
their communications, oral or written. The measure 
of truth which any particular inspired person may 
have been commissioned to deliver may have been 
small; still, whatever it was, the Spirit’s power on 
him ensured its faithful transmission. Accuracy was 
the object, and if accuracy was attained there could 
be no more. Degrees of inspiration in this sense 
seem to me as preposterous as degrees of omni- 
science, or degrees of faithfulness. If a perfectly 
truthful result, under certain conditions viewed in 
relation to the position of the inspired person and 
the object of his communication, is obtained, more 
cannot be had, and less is inconsistent with the con- 
fidence which revelation demands, and with the end 
for which it is intended. 

This distinction, as I think, is obvious enough, 
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but by Dr. Davidson it is wholly disregarded. He 
seems to have no perception of it. In the first of the 
passages which I have adduced, he uses the phrase 
‘degrees of Inspiration” in the right sense. I under- 
stand him as speaking of the extent in which the 
writers were enlightened to understand the truth. It 
has justness of application in this connexion. But 
what shall we say of the other passage? He evi- 
dently regards the first class of passages, which he puts 
in contrast with the second, as manifestations of a 
bad disposition, what he elsewhere calls the utterance 
of unmerciful and revengeful sentiments, things bad 
in themselves, and condemned in the Scriptures 
throughout. This has plainly to do not with truth, 
but with temper— just one of the things which 
Inspiration, according to the explanation already 
given, is intended to check and effectually control. 
And he sets about accounting for this by talking 
about degrees of Inspiration. Degrees of Inspi- 
ration, indeed! why this is a matter to which this 
phraseology has no proper application. To speak 
after this fashion is something very like pure non- 
sense. I have no doubt whatever that he has totally 
misapprehended the character and intention of these 
passages, and then palmed his own mistake upon the 
Scriptures of truth. In reference to this matter he 
affirms with his usual confidence, ‘It is also certain 
to me that they are not judicial utterances. Internal 
evidence shows that they were private utterances, 
more than any thing else. Had David written them 
all, they might have had some shadow of a claim to be 
regarded as judicial utterances, but it is well known 
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that they did not all proceed from him” (Pamph., 
p. 96). This is odd enough. Some of these Psalms 
are here admitted to be David's, and he tells us that 
if the other Psalms could be proved to belong to him 
they might have some claim to be considered judicial 
utterances. But why so? Can any intelligible reason 
be assigned why other inspired persons could not do 
what David might? Is there any evidence that 
judicial utterances fell exclusively to the province of 
the royal Psalmist? Anything more extravagantly 
capricious it would be difficult to conceive. His view 
of the case is destructive of all confidence in the 
results of Inspiration, and leads consistently and 
inevitably to the denial of the thing itself. Just 
conceptions of Inspiration—of its nature and pro- 
vince—would have preserved him from the perilous 
assumptions which this mode of writing involves. 

4, One thing more remains to be noticed in 
connexion with this matter. When treating in 
another place of the very subject on which we have 
been commenting, he says, ‘‘ Inspiration admits of 
degrees, and does not usually reach the extent 
of absolute infallibility. Admitting of degrees, it 
necessarily partakes of imperfection” (Vol., p. 766). 
Again; ‘“‘ The sacred writers had a higher idea than 
this (mere similarity or accommodation)— that of an 
internal, necessary, providentially-arranged connexion. 
Whether they were always right in thinking so is a 
question relating to the infallibility of their Inspira- 
tion, a question very important and very difficult 
withal ” (Vol., p. 198). The conclusion to which 
we are inevitably brought by these two passages is 
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not very favourable to the reliability of the Scriptures. 
Not usually, means comparatively seldom. It inti- 
mates that in regard to absolute infallibility, the rule 
is against it, though there are occasional exceptions. 
It is a matter not commonly met with. The other 
passage tells us that the question of infallibility is a 
very difficult one, about which the author has not made 
up his mind; he does not know what to think of it. 
In many places in his Volume, when quoting others, 
infallibility is spoken of in connexion with moral and 
religious truth, but for the most part the term is 
cautiously avoided by him. It is, of course, natural 
to take it for granted that he accepted the term in 
the sense in which it has been generally understood 
in such discussions. What that sense is may be 
gathered from the language of Lamothe —“ Infalli- 
bility does not consist in knowing everything, but in 
saying nothing but what is certainly true.” Nobody 
could have suspected that he attached a meaning to 
it altogether new; and yet this turns out to be the 
fact. In allusion to the first of the above quotations 
from his volume he says, ‘‘ Here the expression abso- 
lute infallibility has been misunderstood. I meant 
it of Christ especially, who knew a subject tn all ts 
sides and aspects. It is a knowledge which excludes 
the least appearance of individuality — equivalent, 
indeed, to omnisctence, and therefore properly appli- 
cable only to one who is divine. Paul and James 
may exemplify my meaning in relation to justification, 
for a complete view of the doctrine of justification is 
derived from both together, not from either separately. 
The word imperfection in the quotation is equivalent 
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to incompleteness, and is contrasted with absolute 
infallibility ” (Pamph., p. 98). 

Of all the surprising things in the volume, this 
is about the most perplexing. Dr. Davidson has 
used the terms infallible and infallibility repeatedly, 
especially in speaking of the sentiments of others; 
he must, or at least he ought to, have known the 
meaning invariably attached to them; and what 
right has he to employ this term, without notice or 
explanation, in a sense which nobody could have 
dreamt of? Besides, does he mean to say that 
Christ’s instructions—although he recorded nothing 
himself, the record having come through the pen of 
the Apostles, and may therefore, or rather must, have 
contracted something of the individuality of which 
he makes so much—alone possess the character of 
absolute infallibility, and that in this respect they 
form an exception to the rest of the Scriptures? It 
would seem so. This is the inevitable conclusion to 
which his statement leads. It appears to me at this 
rate that his acknowledgments respecting the moral 
and religious teachings of the Bible must be pro- 
digiously impaired. 

In self-justification he says, ‘“ Much misappre- 
hension has arisen from the few observations I have 
made on the subject of Inspiration. It so happens 
that I have not discussed it. I have not even 
attempted to give a «definition of it; 1 have merely 
glanced at it in passing, in order to make my treatise 
on interpretation complete. . . . . I suppose 
it is on account of the brevity of my remarks that 
they have been so greatly misunderstood” (Pamph. 
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p. 82). Now, whatever application this statement 
may be regarded as having to his views of Inspira- 
tion as they may be gathered from his Volume, it 
can have none now, since the appearance of his 
Pamphlet, the very object of which was to afford the 
necessary explanations on this and other subjects. 
And I may further say, that if the intention to 
give completeness to his treatise required this 
glance at the subject of Inspiration in passing, it 
furnished a good reason for a succinct statement of 
his views in the Volume, to prevent mistake. Some 
things might well have been abbreviated, to make 
room for it. Indeed, had the space occupied in his 
book with the numerous references to Inspiration 
been employed for this purpose, there would have 
been no necessity for more. His allusions to it are 
often repeated, with little variation. He is at pains 
to intrude them on nearly all occasions that can be 
conveniently found, as if he were anxious that we 
should not forget them, and the impression produced 
on the great majority of minds is, that he holds 
singularly rash and ill-considered views on this im- 
portant subject; and his subsequent explanations 
amply confirm this conclusion. 

The preceding observations may help us to under- 
stand the true value of Dr. Davidson’s views on 
Inspiration. He maintains, as we have seen, that 
the religious, moral, and historical portions of the 
Bible, with the exception of some few casual and 
incidental particulars, under the latter department, 
are inspired; but then, Inspiration itself, according 
to his conceptions of it, is attended with so many 
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modifying circumstances as to leave us very much at 
a loss in regard to its precise effect. It can hardly 
now be a question whether it secures what is ordi- 
narily understood by infallibility. It is acknowledged 
that it may permit great imaccuracy, not to say 
untruthfulness, in the matters to which it relates. 
This conclusion will be abundantly confirmed by 
observing carefully the way in which he applies his 
theory. In doing this, I may be permitted to 
reverse his statements, and begin with that which 
he would deem least important. 


I. Hustortcay.—Let us consider, then, its appli- 
cation, first of all, to matters purely historical. I shall 
not advert to small particulars, such as the position of 
a town, or the date of an event, since these may properly 
come under the head of those incidental points which, 
he contends, are inaccurate, and about which Inspira- 
tion does not concern itself. In the Book of Joshua, 
we have an account, in chap. x. 12—15, of the battle 
which took place when the Israelites came to the 
assistance of the Gibeonites, when assailed by their 
enemies, where it is affirmed that ‘‘the sun stood 
still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves on their enemies. Is not this 
written in the book of Jasher?” Most readers of 
the Bible would regard this as an actual occurrence. 
It cannot, with any propriety, one should think, be 
classed amongst what is termed the worldly historical. 
If a fact at all, it is a most important one, indicating 
a divine interposition on behalf of His people, and 
attesting the presence of God to sanction the purposes 
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which he had instructed them to accomplish. It 
plainly belongs to the miraculous in Scripture. Well, 
then, how is it treated by Dr. Davidson? He writes 
thus :—‘‘It appears to us that verses 12, 18, 14, 
and 15 contain a quotation or extract from the book 
of Jasher. This is plainly intimated by the writer 
in the middle of the thirteenth verse, ‘Is not this 
written in the book of Jasher?’ The passage so 
quoted plainly interrupts the whole narrative. It is 
no part of the Word of God, being taken from this 
ancient book of poems. Insuperable difficulties are 
created by it, if we look upon it in any other light 
than as a piece of the book of Jasher, which may be 
rejected or not, according to its internal probability. 
None can doubt here the fictitious character of what 
is related. See an elaborate and able Essay by Mr. 
Hopkins, in the Biblical Repository for January, 
1845, and Donaldson’s Jasher” (Vol., p. 517). The. 
same thing is repeated in substance in page 644. 
Now, 80 far from a formal quotation from the book 
of Jasher, every one may see from the very style of 
the language that the book of Jasher is only referred 
to in confirmation of the fact narrated ; and, as to its 
being an interruption of the narrative, how many 
such interruptions will you find in the Bible? They 
are abundantly common, as is well known. It is 
not affirmed by Dr. Davidson, or held by any one 
that I know of, that there are any various readings 
affecting the entire passage in the original Hebrew, 
or any particle of external evidence as to its being 
an interpolation. Nothing of this kind is pretended, 
at least on any probable proof; and are we really 
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to believe that a writer, acting under the Spirit of 
Inspiration, has been permitted to foist in a pure 
fable into the inspired narrative? If in one case, 
why not in another — why not in ten thousand — in 
every instance, in short, in which an individual may 
conceive that the circumstance is improbable and 
breaks the narrative? And what, then, becomes of 
the reliability of the Bible? Does not Dr. Davidson 
contend that the Book of Joshua has been compiled 
from ancient documents (Vol., p. 689)? And is he 
prepared to maintain that these documents are trust- 
worthy only when the name of their author is not 
given, and to be rejected whenever he is named? 
And on what principle is this capricious proceeding 
to be vindicated? The names of Hopkins and 
Donaldson will hardly be accepted as a sufficient 
authority for this. And what does he know about 
the book of Jasher? As much as I do, which is 
little enough. It has long since perished. It hap- 
pens to be twice referred to in the Bible, and that 
is all. And yet, on this slender basis, some won- 
derful superstructures have been reared. Bishop 
Lowth concludes that it must have been a book of 
anthology. It may be so. It is a very harmless 
opinion, to which any individual is welcome. It is 
not worth while to dispute it. But when, on this 
ground, it is employed to expunge a passage from 
the Bible as purely fabulous, it is another affair, 
and it shows that Dr. Davidson’s theory of Inspira- 
tion affords no security against his taking the most 
daring liberties with holy Scripture. 

It would occupy too much space to examine the 
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accounts which the author gives of the resurrection 
of Christ, summed up in page 545 of his Volume, 
with the brief explanation contained in the Pamphlet, 
in page 107, which amounts to a confession of the 
carelessness and confusion with which he has written 
in the former case, and only demonstrates what little 
restraint his notions of Inspiration impose upon him 
in dealing with Scripture. The authority of any 
German critic has more weight with him than any 
thing else apparently, and seems to make him over- 
look the testimony of the inspired Apostles them- 
selves. 

On the chronology of the Gospels he thus writes: 
- When we see the mode in which the Evangelists 
have narrated the leading events of the Saviour’s 
life; the absence of chronological arrangement in 
them—the transpositions and dislocations occurring 
in their records of discourses and actions; we feel 
how likely it is that this was a matter on which their 
minds were not fully and infallibly enlightened. 
Some of them have certainly related things in an 
order in which they did not occur. And if they did 
not possess a full knowledge of such things, it need 
not be supposed that they had a perfectly accurate 
knowledge” (Vol., p. 378). This is strange writing. 
By what necessity must Inspiration adhere rigidly 
to the precise chronology of events? I do not know. 
No proof is given that it must be so. An individual 
sits down and frames a theory of what is right and 
proper, and because the facts do not happen to square 
with it, the accuracy of the inspired writer is forthwith 
impeached. Surely, common modesty ought to teach 
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us 8 different course. Why might not the object 
which the writer had in view require a departure 
from strict chronological arrangement ἢ The Gospels 
are simply memorials of Christ’s public life. And 
if this be the case, what is to prevent the writers 
grouping together discourses delivered at different 
times, or events possessing a similarity of character, 
with the view of conveying a fuller impression of 
what our Lord was or did? I profess that I am at 
a loss to perceive what should hinder this, without 
the slightest impeachment of the accuracy and fulness 
of their knowledge, more especially as in the case of 
two of them, Matthew and John, the apostles and 
companions of our Lord, this knowledge must have 
been possessed. Ὁ say that they may have forgotten 
the order of some of these particulars, cannot account 
for the state of their narratives, and if the course 
which Dr. Davidson pursues, in this instance, is to be 
applied to all the historical narratives of the Bible, 
he will make sad work with the Inspiration of the 
authors. 


II. Morat.—As to what are called the impre- 
catory Psalms, I have already had occasion to refer 
to them when speaking of degrees of Inspiration. 
Their moral character, according to the view which 
Dr. Davidson takes of them, now demands specific 
attention, and may justify a few. additional remarks. 
In relation to them we find the following statement: 
—‘‘ These Jewish psalmists had not learned the for- 
giveness of enemies in the way afterwards taught 
and exemplified by Him for whose teaching their law 
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was but a schoolmaster. Jesus taught his followers 
to forgive as they hoped to be forgiven—a lesson 
not exemplified in these imprecations. Hence these 
writers knew universal love and forgiveness of injuries 
very imperfectly. But it may be asked, Was an un- 
merciful and revengeful sentiment ever suggested by 
the Holy Spirit? Certainly not. Inspiration does not 
necessarily and always imply suggestion by the Holy _ 
Spirit. It does not exclude individuality, or suppress 
the exercise of the human faculties; and therefore 
an unmerciful sentiment may find entrance into a 
canonical work. Inspiration admits of degrees, and 
does not usually reach the extent of absolute infalli- 
bility. Admitting of degrees, it necessarily partakes 
of imperfection” (Vol., p. 765). Now that these 
Psalms have always formed an essential part of the 
book in which they are now found, that some of 
them are quoted as finding their fulfilment in Judas 
(Acts i. 20), that they were in common use amongst 
the Jews, on the same footing as other portions of the 
same book, and that the morality found in these com- 
positions receives the same sanction as the morality 
authoritatively inculcated, are particulars I should 
suppose admitting of no reasonable doubt. I am 
now speaking of the general morality of the whole 
book. It may be that these particular Psalms have 
a special character. I believe they have; but cer- 
tainly not one at variance with what it is befitting 
the blessed and holy God to sanction. Dr. Davidson, 
however, takes them as unmerciful and revengeful 
sentiments—the expression of bad private feeling. 
This is plainly an immorality. It is of no use 
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talking of the morality of the Old Testament being 
inferior to that of the New, and accounting for them 
on this ground. I have no confidence in Dr. David- 
son's representations of this subject. There is a 
small element of truth in them; but, as he gives 
them, they are vastly exaggerated. I cannot discuss 
the matter at length now. It may be enough to say 
that, even conceding that the Christian requirement 
of loving one’s enemies was unknown amongst the 
Jews in those times, that never can account for and 
justify, on the ground of Jewish law, bitter personal 
imprecations and revenge, uttered in prayer. That 
is wrong under all dispensations of religion, and 
specifically under the Jewish (Exodus xxiii. 4, 5, 
Prov. xxiv. 29, xxv. 21, 22); and yet we are gravely 
told that persons indulging these bad feelings, and 
committing this immorality, were inspired when doing 
it; followed by some vague language about degrees of 
Inspiration. I cannot comprehend this. I can quite 
understand persons entertaining this opinion of the 
language of these Psalms denying their Inspiration 
altogether, thus shifting the controversy to other 
grounds, as Le Clerc does. There is some consis- 
tency in this. I can also perfectly sympathise with 
the feelings of a man who, admitting their Inspi- 
ration, professes to feel the difficulty of the case, and 
humbly abstains from pronouncing an opinion. But 
positively to maintain that the language in question 
is the utterance of pure revengeful feeling, and that 
the individuals were actually inspired while cherish- 
ing it, is a mystery which baffles my comprehension. 
Degrees of Inspiration are indeed introduced to soften 
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the difficulty, but they surely must have passed the 
vanishing point. If all this is compatible with Inspi- 
ration, I do not see where we are to stop. Any 
other moral enormity might be equally connected 
with it, for aught I can see; mistakes and slips of 
memory in the inspired writers are trifles ta this ; 
and, after such statements, to talk of these writers 
being infallibly inspired in morals is a dream. 
The thing is gone. To gloss over this with some 
loose talk about the inferior morality of the Old 
Testament, and clench the statement with the quo- 
tation from Dr. Durell, is a curious mode of dis- 
posing of the question. Why the mistake of Durell, 
in supposing that the account of the Jews given 
by Greek and Roman writers at the times of our 
Lord faithfully represented what they were when 
these Psalms were written, is absolutely ridiculous. 
The state of feeling at the one period was just 
as opposite to that at the other as can well be 
imagined. In the one case the Jews cherished 
the bitterest animosity towards the heathen; in the 
other so fond were they of heathen alliances, that 
all the warnings of the Prophets were unable to cure 
them of this folly. It is plain that Dr. Davidson 
has completely mistaken the nature and import of 
these Psalms, and the notions of Inspiration which 
could leave him to discourse as he does on the sub- 
ject must be miserably defective. They provide no 
security for infallibility in morals. 

Nor is this the only passage of the kind. There 
is another which, though bearing more perhaps on 
religious teaching than on morality, may be better 
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considered here. Belonging to both, it is difficult 
to tell which of the two is more injuriously affected 
by it. The following is the statement : — Psalm vii. 
8, ‘Judge me according to my righteousness, and 
according to the integrity that is in me.” After 
telling us that this language has been unduly re- 
stricted and modified by the context, and endeavour- 
ing to show that its reference to certain events is 
incorrect, the author proceeds thus: — “ Righteous- 
ness and integrity, according to which the speaker 
prays to be judged of God, though they cannot of 
course mean absolute perfection and innocence, pre- 
suppose ideas of moral rectitude on his part which 
could only arise from an imperfect apprehension of 
the divine holiness and the divine law. When one 
expects acquittal or justification on the ground of 
his innocence, he has not proper notions of the 
extent to which he needs God's sovereign mercy. 
This can only be learnt under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion” (Vol., p. 295). A more unaccountably per- 
verse exposition I have rarely met with. Jn plain 
English, he tells us that this individual, acting under 
the spirit of inspiration, had such utterly erroneous 
conceptions of the claims of the divine law, as to 
believe that he could fulfil them, and on this ground 
obtain the divine favour—that he actually sought 
it in this way, and that the opposite doctrine, founded 
on proper notions of the extent to which the sinner 
needs God’s sovereign mercy, can only be learnt 
under the Gospel dispensation. What is the mean- 
ing of all this? Does Dr. Davidson intend to teach 
that, under the Old Testament, the apprehensions - 
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of morality were so miserably low and defective, that 
the saints in those times never so far knew them- 
selves, as to renounce their own righteousness and 
seek refuge in the mercy of God? Did Abel, and 
Abraham, and David rest on their own merits, in 
ignorance of the free grace of God? The Bible 
throughout contradicts such a notion. I cannot 
believe that Dr. Davidson himself seriously enter- 
tains it, Why, then, does he write as if he did? 
And at this rate, what becomes of the infallible 
teaching on morality which, he tells us, his views of 
Inspiration secure? Whatever may have been the 
degrees of fulness with which, at different times, 
moral requirements were inculeated, this much is 
absolutely certain, that the Spirit of Inspiration 
never influenced any man at any time to believe, or 
to teach, that attainments in personal righteousness 
could be reached which would avail for his justifi- 
cation before God. 

I cannot very well account for this strange expo- 
sition. The passage seems to me as plain as any in 
the Bible. The context, whatever he may say to the 
contrary, is the true key to it. It is not necessary 
to determine when the Psalm was written, or who 
wrote it. Dr. Davidson may be right or he may be 
wrong on these points. I will not trouble myself 
to enquire. But the slightest examination of the 
contents of the Psalm itself will disclose the true 
meaning of the language of the present verse. It 
is evident, from what occurs in the third and fourth 
verses, that the writer had been accused of a crime 
of which he was wholly innocent, and it is plainly 
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in reference to this charge that the language is used. 
He is seeking vindication from a groundless accu- 
sation, and it is probable that justification in the 
theological sense was not at all in his thoughts. 
When a believer is charged with a crime which he 
never committed, and the very idea of which never 
entered his mind, is he wrong in resting on his 
righteousness in relation to this matter, and in 
making his appeal to God to vindicate his integrity? 
I trow not. 


III. Docrrinat.— Religious teaching, 1 am 
afraid, fares no better. Let us look at some ex- 
amples. After telling us that the citations of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews are remarkable 
and puzzling, and after adducing some quotations 
of this nature, which, he rightly affirms, the writer 
of this Epistle adduces as proof of the points to 
which they refer, Dr. Davidson thus proceeds :— 
‘““These observations will prepare the reader for 
believing that the types, prophecies, and parallels 
which the writer of the Epistle finds in the Old 
Testament are more frequently of a subjective 
character than the Pauline, The Old Testament 
is commonly employed as a vehicle of his own 
ideas —a substratum of his own thoughts. The 
historical sense is less regarded. Passages are applied 
homiletically. Penetrated as he was with a profound 
sense of the depth of meaning lying in the Old 
Testament, or deducible from it, he does not consider 
whether direct prophecy or typical parallel or sub- 
‘jective application should be carefully distinguished. 
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but assumes a divine intention in the passage, if it 
be capable of a christian application. He converts 
the subjective application into an objective and 
divinely intended one, as is apparent in xi. 15, 16, 
iv. 8. This is not done by Paul” (Vol., p. 194). 
If I understand this passage, it means that the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he 
was, acting under the influence of the Spirit of 
Inspiration, applied passages of the Old Testament 
in accordance with his own personal views, in a sense 
which God never intended. This he does, not in 
the way of accommodation, but proof (see the para- 
graph in the Volume preceding the quotation). This 
ordinary persons would call perverting Scripture. 
And if this be so, what confidence can we have in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews? It cannot with any 
propriety of speech be regarded as accurate and 
truthful; and if one inspired writer is capable of 
doing this, why not others—why not allP And what 
becomes of the mfallible religious teaching of the 
New Testament? It is plainly cast aside. In his 
pamphlet, the writer indeed says, “1 have said, on 
page 198, ‘The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
makes as much use of the Old Testament as the 
apostle Paul. Nor is his method of employing it 
essentially different.’ All that follows these words 
must be taken in connexion with and modified by 
them. And should it appear that other remarks do 
not harmonise well with the citation, the remarks 
must be expressed in a way that gives a wrong im- 
pression of what was intended. The modes of citation 
in the Pauline Epistles and that to the Hebrews are 
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essentially the same. The sense of the Old Testa 
ment is injured by neither” (Pamph., p. 100). 

This is a very loose and slipshod way of writing. 
His duty was, not to have left it to the reader to 
determine what remarks harmonise with the citation 
and what do not. There may be a difference of 
opinion on this subject even amongst candid men. 
He ought himself distinctly to have pointed out what 
he meant to withdraw. Am I right in supposing 
that the entire paragraph which I have quoted is of 
this character? I shall take this for granted. Still 
the matter is not greatly mended; for I take it that 
he still retains unchanged the views he expresses. 
regarding the influence, which what he calls the sub- 
jectivity of the writers exerted on their Inspiration. 
The references to this are very frequent—as in Vol.. 
pp. 190, 198, 807, 756, and elsewhere. A great 
deal is made of it. All this seems to. me to be most 
perilous to doctrinal truth. Subjectivity is a very 
large term. It may include not only mental peculi- 
arities and constitutional temperament, but personal 
feeling and passion—opinions good or bad, of what- 
ever sort and however formed, and all, in short, that 
is in the man. If Dr. Davidson takes it in this 
latter sense, as he plainly seems to do, it must be 
fatal to the truthfulness of the teachings of Scrip- 
ture on any subject. Mental peculiarities, the pre- 
dominance of reasoning in one man and imagination 
in another, and so on; constitutional temperament 
and things of this nature are perfectly compatible 
with the fullest Inspiration, and serve to give that 
life-like character to the word of God which it 
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possesses. But passion and opinions are very differ- 
ent things. If they are to modify Inspiration, as 
Dr. Davidson contends, instead of being controlled 
by it, there is an end to the certainty of truth. 
Very much that he writes on this subject is directly 
calculated to impair, if not to destroy, the infallibility 
of the religious teaching of the Bible. 

Again, we read, “The arguments which serve as 
the means used for causing the divine teachings to 
be accepted are of less importance than the ideas 
themselves, to which these arguments are subordi- 
nate and auxiliary. They may be relative, but the 
essential teachings themselves are absolute and per- 
manent. They may be shaped in some measure by 
times and circumstances, having a force in the eyes 
of contemporaries which they cannot have in the 
view of posterity. Indeed, all arguments in the 
matter of a divine revelation are a condescension to 
the weakness of the readers. It were enough that 
God should simply command and assert. Man has 
only to hear and obey. But God has adapted his 
divine instructions to us by means of expostulations 
and arguments, which are necessarily relative. Some- 
times these arguments are historical, as when James 
bases the precept respecting prayer on the prayers 
of Elias. Here there is a striking appeal to the 
Jews, rather than a solid basis for the duty. The 
argument for a future life contained in Matt. xxii. 
81—33 is of the same nature. It was meant to 
convince the persons originally addressed. Both are 
popular and impressive, rather than convincing and 
conclusive. They were uttered with a view to the 
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hearers, rather than to all men, at all times. Instead 
of being drawn from the supreme will of God and 
the essence of revelation itself, they are outward, 
and therefore unsatisfying to every one” (Vol., p. 830). 
If the principle involved in this statement is correct, 
it will sweep away a large portion of the doctrinal 
teaching of the New Testament in its application 
to us. Appeals and illustrations are one thing, 
arguments are quite another; and if the latter are 
relative and inconclusive, I see not on what ground 
we can be required to accept the thing they are 
brought to prove, since the proof is insufficient. 
How nearly this approaches to an admission of the 
old Socinian objection, that the inspired writers 
reasoned badly and inconclusively, I need not say. 
How any correct notions of Inspiration can consist 
with this I am at a loss to understand. Bishop 
Hinds makes the following acknowledgment on this 
subject, the force of which every one must feel :— 

“1 was induced to concede this point in some hints 
which I formerly threw out upon the subject 
An anxious and renewed consideration of the question 
has since led me to doubt the justness of it, on the 
ground that it is hardly consistent with the dignity of 
Scripture to suppose the writers left liable to any false 
reasoning, or to any mistaken application of old Pro- 
phecy: liable I say, because the question is not really 
one of fact, as the Bible may be confidently defended 
against the charge of actual error of either kind.”— 
Hinds on Inspiration, p. 162. 

What Bishop Hinds denies to be a question of 
fact, Dr. Davidson affirms, and, after his fashion, 
adduces what he takes as evidence of it, 
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I imagine that no one but Dr. Davidson ever 
dreamt that the allusion by the apostle James to 
the prayer of Elias is intended to settle the basis 
of the duty. It is designed for a very different pur- 
pose, as a single glance at the passage will suffice to 
show. It is an encouragement to engage in it, and 
as such it is thoroughly pertinent, and as applicable 
to christians at all times as to those to whom it was 
originally addressed. With regard to Matt. xxii, 
31—33, the reader will find an unexceptionable 
exposition of the passage elsewhere, which will super- 
sede the necessity of any remarks of mine upon the 
subject. The author thus writes,—‘In Matt. xxii. 
31—33, Jesus proves to the Sadducees the resurrec- 
tion of the dead from a passage in Exod. iii. 6, where 
God said to Moses, ‘I am the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob. When Jehovah addressed 
Moses at the burning bush, he did not mean to 
speak of the resurrection of the dead. But yet that 
idea is involved in the declaration. God cannot enter 
into an intimate connexion with men, in which he is 
said to be their God, if they be merely transitory, short- 
lived beings. The communion he holds with them, 
like all divine communion, is not bounded by time. 
It is everlasting. Hence the patriarchs, with whom 
he deigned to hold near fellowship, were regarded as 
immortal by that very circumstance. Accordingly, 
Christ justly inferred from this passage the doctrine 
of the resurrection; since God is not the God of the 
dead, ὦ. ¢., of uncleanness and corruption, but of the 
living. The full sense of the words is educed in this 
interpretation” (Vol., p. 187). Right. Nothing can 
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be more sound and satisfactory. But then, between 
the two passages there is a manifest contradiction. 
What of that? Contradictions do not trouble this 
author. They are common things in the volume. 

Considering, then, these various particulars, what 
are we to make of Dr. Davidson’s views of Inspira- 
tion? With what appearance of truth can it be 
affirmed that they secure infallibility in the religious, 
moral, and historical teaching of the Bible? They 
plainly do no such thing. They rather surrender 
the whole contents of Scripture to the mercy of the 
opinions and caprice of any individual who may adopt 
these views as his own. They present no obstacle to 
the most unsparing treatment of them. Dr. David- 
son, indeed, only goes a certain length, but it is 
some other consideration that stops him, not his 
theory of Inspiration. This presents no let or hin- 
drance to any other individual who may adopt it, to 
set aside, if so disposed, one half of the Bible, and to 
put the most important of its discoveries under ban. 
I cannot but regard his views as loose in their nature 
and dangerous in their practical results. 

The same rashness which Dr. Davidson exhibits 
in the Volume accompanies him in his Pamphlet. I 
have only space for two instances of it. Thus in one 
place he writes:—‘ Hebrew scholars know that in- 
exact renderings in the Septuagint are quoted and 
followed in the New Testament. Thus the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews quotes the Greek trans- 
lation of Psalm xcvii. 7 ;— ‘And let all the angels 
of God worship him,’ where the Hebrew original has 
gods instead of angels. No scholar disputes the fact 
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that the Hebrew word cannot mean angels, yet the 
Greek translation has that rendering, and the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews follows it. Gesenius, 
Hengstenberg, Dr. Lee, and even Alexander of 
Princeton, who is surely orthodox enough, all admit 
that Elohim does not signify angels. What, then? 
Dr. Tregelles would say, because an inspired writer 
of the New Testament quotes the passage with angels, 
that is sufficient authority for saying that the term 
docs mean angels. This is mere assumption. The 
word should be judged independently of the inspira- 
tion of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
its signification settled; afterwards it should be 
viewed in connexion with that Inspiration, and go so 
far as to warrant our saying that the Inspiration 
possessed did not necessarily lead to the criticism 
and correction of a sense attached to a Hebrew 
word” (page 98). Dr. Davidson's use of Italics is 
quite a study. They seem to serve a great variety 
of purposes. Sometimes they are emphatic, at 
other times they point a sneer. Sometimes they 
seem intended for ornament, to give variety to the 
page, at other times they have a recondite and 
mystic meaning, which even the profoundest wisdom 
is unable to detect. In the passage which I have 
now quoted they seem to do duty in all these 
capacities. The first, Hebrew scholars, is intended 
very pointedly to tell Dr. Tregelles that he has 
no pretensions to that character. His that is to 
prevent stupid people from mistaking the impor- 
tant part of the statement. Gods and angels are 
meant for ornament; and the afterwards involves 
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an incomprehensible mystery, which I quite despair 
of fathoming. 

Notwithstanding all that is said in the above 
passage, 1 am of opinion that Dr. Tregelles is 
right. I shall not trouble myself to inquire about 
the opinion of the Hebrew scholars whom he ad- 
duces. He is welcome to their testimony. I 
believe that Paul was the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that he knew Hebrew, and that he 
was inspired; and although these are things which 
strongly confirm the argument regarding the meaning 
of the word Elohim, 1 dispense with their aid. I 
shall build nothing upon them. I put the question 
on another issue. Conceding that the writer was 
not an Apostle, and knew nothing of Hebrew, this 
much is certain, that he had an intimate acquaintance 
with the whole Levitical economy—its usages and 
their import. The epistle itself bears evidence of this. 
If he did not understand the Hebrew himself, he could 
hardly fail to know the meaning which Hebrew- 
speaking Jews attached to the principal terms which 
they employed. The very object which he had in 
writing would have made him specially careful about 
this matter. The parties to whom he addressed his 
Epistle were undeniably, for the most part, Hebrew- 
speaking Jews. The purpose which he had in view 
was of the highest importance—their religious esta- 
blishment, and their preparation for the changes 
which were shortly to take place, and which would 
prove a severe trial to them. Now, supposing him to 
be a man of good sound sense, as his writings evince, 
is it at all probable that he would have made an 
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essential part of an important argument rest upon the 
meaning of a term which those whose conviction he 
sought did not admit? Would not this have been to 
put in jeopardy the very object which he had in view? 
That the term as quoted, both from the viii. and the 
xcvil. Psalms, is employed argumentatively is as clear 
as daylight. And its very employment with this sense 
attached to it, and for the purpose indicated, consi- 
dering the persons whose conviction was aimed at, is 
to my mind a demonstration that Hebrew Jews at that 
time did admit that meaning. And I am quite satis- 
fied that Jews speaking the Hebrew language when 
it was in current use are much better authorities 
as to the sense of a Hebrew term than first-rate 
Hebrew scholars now can be supposed to be, without 
any disparagement to their learning, 

The other passage is as follows: “1 may remark, 
solely for the benefit of such as see no further than 
Dr. Tregelles, when he quotes the words of our 
Saviour in John x. 35, ‘And the scripture cannot 
be broken,’ that the clause in question has no direct 
bearing on verbal, plenary, or any other theory of 
Inspiration. The true meaning of the noun and the 
article here translated the scripture is, this passage in 
the Psalms to which the reference is; and by ‘cannot 
be broken,’ or made void, is conveyed the idea that 
the expression quoted by Christ must have its proper 
meaning, and cannot be explained away. I hope my 
readers will excuse me for giving this explanation of 
a clause which I had thought every student of the 
Greek Testament would have known, till I saw 
Dr. Tregelles’s misapprehension of it” (Pamph., 
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p. 94). This is teaching babes —a remarkable 
instance of condescension to their capacity. But let 
us see. How far the clause quoted has a bearing 
on any theory of Inspiration, I shall not stay to 
inquire; albeit, scholars no whit inferior to Dr. 
Davidson differ from him on this point. But in the 
main point, regarding the meaning of the Greek 
phrase, Dr. Tregelles is right, and Dr. Davidson as 
certainly wrong. The proof of this lies within very 
small compass. Confining our attention to the gos- 
pel of John, the phrase η γραφη occurs just eights 
times, in three of which it may with propriety be 
rendered this scripture; but in the other five, of 
which the present passage is one, it cannot be so ren- 
dered, and for this plain reason, that the references 
are general. In regard to John x. 35, he may not be 
disposed to take my word for it. Well, then, let us 
appeal to others. To say nothing of Stier, whose 
authority as a verbalist he may perhaps scorn, what 
has he to say to Tittmann, or Alford? The note of the 
latter is 88 follows: “νόμος here is in its widest accep- 
tation —the whole O. T.—as chap. xii. 34, xv. 25. 
“The Psalm (Ixxxii.) is directed against the injustice 
and tyranny of judges—not the Gentile rulers of 
the world (De Wette), nor the angels (Bleek) in 
Israel; and in the Psalm reference is made by εἶπα 
to previous places of Scripture where judges are so 
called, viz., Exod. xxi. 6, xxii. 9, 38 ---- 8ὅ--- πρὸς, οὖς ὁ 
A. τ. θ. ἐγ ---τἰ᾽ο whom God (in those passages) spoke. 
The parenthesis καὶ οὐ δύν. a. ἡ yp. implies, you can- 
not explain this expression away; it cannot mean 
nothing, for it rests on the testimony of God’s word.” 
15 
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Nay, there is another authority still, which ought to 
have more weight with him, and that is his own. 
Elsewhere he thus writes: ‘‘In John x. 85, Christ 
replies to the charge of the Jews against him, that 
he made himself God, by quoting Psalm Ixxxii. 6— 
‘I have said, Ye are gods '—adding, that the scrip- 
ture cannot be broken. He educes a profound sense 
from the words. ‘The saying, ‘ Ye are gods,’ must be 
fully realised, like all Scripture. It is realised in my 
person. I am the Son of God, like to him in every 
erespect. If judges are gods, and sons of the Most 
High, surely the title much more belongs to me” 
(Vol., p. 187). In this quotation, the ‘all Scrip- 
ture” clearly shows the sense in which Dr. Davidson 
takes the phrase, ‘the Scripture ;” and he is right 
here. I cannot account for this passage in the 
Pamphlet, except on the supposition that he could 
not resist the temptation it afforded him to indulge 
in ἃ sneer—most unworthy of him—at the scholar- 
ship of Dr. Tregelles, which the reputation of the 
latter can well afford to bear. 


CONCLUSION. 


I HAVE now completed what I intended. I have 
complied with the demand of Dr. Davidson, as far 
as 1 am concerned, in giving him the grounds on 
which the Resolution of the Committee, expressive 
of want of confidence, was based — the particulars of 
which it was the general expression. His demand, 
indeed, in the circumstances, was most unreasonable. 
No resolution of this sort could with propriety have 
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been expected to possess the minuteness of a 
formal indictment. It is enough that it summarily 
expressed, in an intelligible form, the result which 
might have been arrived at. Nor could he hope to 
drag the Committee, as a body, into a contest 
with him, so utterly unbecoming their position. 
His letter, however, making that demand, was 
intended, I am persuaded, not so much for the 
Committee as for the public, and accordingly he has 
taken pains to secure for it a wide circulation. It 
conveys the idea that the Resolution was passed, 
while he was kept in total ignorance of the reasons 
for its adoption, and he thus puts himself forth in 
the attitude of an ill-used man. But is this true? 
What will be thought of the matter when it is known 
that he was present at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, and heard the substance of what these pages 
contain — was permitted to reply, and did attempt 
a reply, in the course of which he complained that 
he had been taken by surprise, in having to deal with 
what he called an elaborate theological argument, 
for which he was not prepared, although he well 
knew that the Committee had been specially sum- 
moned for the express purpose of considering his 
Pamphlet, and coming to a final decision on his 
case? I must affirm that the conduct of the Com 
mittee throughout, was marked by a generosity and 
forbearance towards him which he has shown himself 
little capable of appreciating. He has had every 
advantage and every encouragement to set himself 
right, if he had been able and disposed to do so. 
And although his case has occasioned an amount of 
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anxiety, trouble, and expense, of which few can have 
any proper conception, and at a time, too, when, 
from circumstances, the interests of the Institution 
required the undivided attention of all those to whom 
the management of its affairs had been entrusted, not 
a single expression of regret has ever escaped him. 

I grieve to say that his conduct since has been 
still more extraordinary. It is any thing but pleasant 
to advert to it. Much I will pass over in silence. 
But the language which he has ventured to employ, 
in the second and third paragraphs of his reply to 
the address of his former pupils, demands some 
notice, however brief. How he could bring him- 
self to write as he there does, I am at a loss to 
comprehend. To say nothing of the want of 
dignity and honourable feeling he displays, what 
warrant has he to use the terms which he employs 
in that document to men as good, if not better, 
than himself, and who have uniformly treated him 
with kindness and respect? There is a coarseness 
and indelicacy about the matter which makes one 
concerned for him. I will not disfigure these 
pages by quoting his language at length. With 
ἃ few remarks on two points, I willingly dismiss 
this unpleasant subject. The first relates to his 
statement, that most of those whom he addressed 
were acquainted with the fact that, apart from his 
Volume, the attempt would have soon been made 
to fasten charges upon him in some other form— 
that his peace principles were disliked by some war- 
advocating ministers of the Gospel, and that his 
unsectarian spirit was displeasing to many. To all 
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this, as affecting his position in the College, I beg to 
give the most flat and unqualified contradiction. 
There is hardly a semblance of truth in it. It has no 
existence in the region of reality, but is the creation 
of his own fancy. Some of his statements are abso- 
lutely calumnious. I think I may venture to claim — 
as much knowledge of the opinions and feelings of 
the Committee as most persons, and I unhesitatingly 
assert that the attempt to disturb him in his position 
in the College, on the grounds he names, would 
have recoiled on the head of the person who might 
have made it, if such an attempt had ever been 
entertained. Such charges are harmless with those 
who know the parties, but they are designed to do 
mischief, though I hope unsuccessfully, amongst 
those by whom adequate means of information are 
not possessed. It may serve his purpose to repre- 
sent himself as the victim of an unrighteous con- 
spiracy; but he is mistaken if he imagines that 
thoughtful men will regard his version of the affair 
in any other light, than the mere ebullition of mor- 
tified feeling, bearing the impress of injustice to 
his brethren on the very face of it. And in regard 
to the other point, I take it upon me to tell him, that 
the habit which he has unfortunately acquired of 
disparaging and sneering at the attainments of 
others, and quietly magnifying his own, seasoned 
with a spice of humility to make it more palateable, 
neither adorns his character nor recommends his learn- 
ing. From his mode of writing, one would imagine 
that nobody, himself alone excepted, knows anything 
about Biblical criticism, but here and there a Bishop 
-16- 
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anda Dean. In his case, this habit has become into- 
lerably offensive, as opposed to true modesty as to 
Christian propriety. The sooner he sets himself to 
correct it the better it will be for his reputation and 
peace. This much truth requires me to say, and, 
having done so, I gladly dismiss the subject. 

I trust that there will be no misapprehension of 
the grounds on which the Resolution of the Committee 
was passed. The simplest view of the case resolves 
itself into a question of confidence. Between the 
governing body and the Professors of our Colleges 
there must be confidence. It is indispensable to the 
well-being and efficiency of such Institutions. To 
none but persons of tried character and competent 
ability ought the work of instruction to be com- 
mitted, and in them the most frank and generous 
confidence ought to be reposed. There must he 
promptness and cordiality in sustaining them, and in 
sheltering them from even the breath of suspicion. 
Such, I can unhesitatingly affirm, has been the course 
pursued throughout by the Committee of the Lan- 
cashire Independent College. As a body, I believe 
them incapable of acting differently. I am not 
aware that a single event has occurred, honestly 
capable of a construction unfavourable to the spirit 
and conduct which they have invariably displayed. 
When, however, circumstances arise, to which nothing 
but wilful blindness can be insensible, affording 
palpable proof that their confidence is misplaced, the 
necessity for a change becomes imperative; the more 
especially, when all attempts to afford opportunity 
for the removal of the causes by which that confi- 
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dence has been impaired have failed. This was 
precisely the position in which the Committee felt 
themselves placed in the present instance. 

The resolution passed by them, expressive of 
want of confidence in Dr. Davidson, was not based 
solely on the fact that he had impugned, in his 
teaching, truths which were surely believed amongst 
us. On this alone, they would have been perfectly 
justified in dealing with his case. In reality, how- 
ever, their Resolution rested on broader and more 
general grounds. They were dissatisfied with the 
palpable contradictions contained in his Volume — 
with the reckless manner in which he had tampered 
with the very foundations of historical belief, in 
regard to its contents — with the singular rashness 
of his criticisms — with the looseness and uncertainty 
in which his crude notions of Inspiration involved 
the substance of Revelation, and with the state of 
mind which all these indicated. These are serious 
Matters, most injuriously affecting the qualifications 
of one in his responsible situation. Students in 
training for so important a work as that of the 
Christian ministry, whatever may be their piety, 
have for the most part nearly every thing to learn 
in regard to the scientific treatment of the subject, 
to the exposition of which their future lives are 
to be devoted. The mere communication to their 
minds of a mass of information, however extensive 
and accurate that information may be, is of far less 
importance than the formation of sound mental 
habits, the inculcation of right principles, and the 
impartation of a strong and just sense of their value ; 
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thus teaching them to thread their way safely amidst 
the objections and difficulties incident to divine reve- 
lation. The grand matter is, to give them sound 
and solid footing on the conditions and fundamental 
principles of Scriptural truth. If this is attained, 
their subsequent course will be comparatively certain 
and consistent. To keep them in ignorance of all 
that may be said against divine revelation, or against 
the generally accepted views entertained respecting 
its contents, would be madness. What is required 
is, that they should be trained to know how to deal 
effectually with these matters. To send forth a 
number of young men to serve the churches cum- 
bered with information which they know not how to 
use— unsettled in principle—rash and dogmatic in 
spirit, and disposed to question almost everything— 
would be a course most disastrous to the best interests 
of religion. No thoughtful and sober-minded person 
would willingly incur the responsibility connected 
with the management of a Collegiate Institution from 
which such results were likely to flow. An uncertain 
sound in the pulpit is a bad thing, but an uncertain 
sound in the professor's chair is, in some respects, 
incalculably worse, inasmuch as it unsettles and per- 
verts the minds of the pupils, and helps, through 
them, more widely to disseminate the evil conse- 
quences sure to result from it. 

The present question is, not what amount of 
injury has this teaching done to the students,— I am 
thankful to say that, owing to circumstances which 
I need not stay to explain, the injury, there is every 
reason to believe, is small,—but rather, what is the 
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true character and proper tendency of that teaching. 
It is folly to wait until a disease has developed itself 
in some incurable form, before adopting measures to 
arrest its progress. The maxim obsta principiis is 
a sound one, and, in such a case as the present, 
demands immediate attention, If once convinced 
that the nature and tendency of the teaching is 
hazardous, the duty of the Committee is settled. 
They would have been wanting in good sense had 
they abstained from acting until the evil had reached 
a palpable and aggravated form, and would have 
incurred a responsibility which common prudence 
would have taught them to avoid. They could have 
hardly failed to know that they would have been 
held accountable in that case for the result, by some 
of the very parties who seem to think that they have 
acted precipitately. The true and only question with 
which the Committee have had to do, had not respect 
to the amount of evil already produced, but simply 
to the character and mischievous tendency of his 
teaching. Convinced of that, it was best to make 
short work of it. To indulge suspicion, to be on the 
watch for proof, and with this view to have recourse 
to a system of interference with the duties of the 
professor alike irksome to all parties, and fruitful of 
misunderstandings, is what no generous mind could 
endure, and involves a position which I for one would 
never consent to occupy. When confidence is gone, 
it is high time that the connexion were dissolved. 

In this view of the case, it will be seen that when 
Dr. Davidson affirms that he deems it tyranny in 
others to set up additional peculiarities as a creed 
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to be imposed, beyond what the schedule of the 
Trust Deed of the College expressly laid down, he 
uses language utterly unwarrantable. No attempt 
has been made to impose such peculiarities upon 
him. That, in the judgment of nearly every com- 
petent person, he has impugned, in his recent writings, 
some at least of the doctrines which he was bound to 
maintain, his Volume sufficiently shows. He may 
perhaps have some mode of reconciling the two 
things — his statements and the doctrines — but, if 
we may judge from his Pamphlet, it is a mode which 
he does not possess the power of making intelligible 
to others. But his case is not singular. It is a 
rare thing to find an individual who has fallen into 
error prepared to admit that his new views are at 
variance with the truths to which he may have 
formerly professed to adhere. His deviations may 
be apparent to everybody but himself. Besides, in 
the present case, the articles in the Trust Deed are 
not rigid definitions of doctrine, but were intended 
merely to indicate the essential views held by the 
Churches by whom the College is maintained. 
Experience has long ago shown that such rigid 
definitions are of very little use. So much only was 
done in the Trust Deed as was sufficient to direct 
a Committee of honest and candid men in the duty 
which their position required, in the event of certain 
circumstances arising. Does Dr. Davidson mean to 
affirm that they have no right to challenge any of 
their Professors, unless his errors are so expressed 
as to be openly and avowedly in contradiction of the 
terms employed in the Deed? Let us suppose that 
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some one in that position was led to entertain the 
notion that polygamy was a very good and allowable 
thing, or to adopt some subtle form of antinomian, 
sacramental, or mystic error, which a clever man 
might profess to maintain in consistency with the 
articles named, are the hands of the Committee tied ? 
Are they simply to look on, and, however disastrous 
these notions may evidently prove, only bewail an 
injury which they have no power to prevent? A 
more monstrous absurdity cannot be imagined. He 
mistakes the object of these articles altogether. They 
are intended to intimate, in general terms, the reli- 
gious views for the maintenance of which the College 
was designed, and the voluntary profession of which 
is indispensable in every one to whom the work of 
Instruction is committed; and, further, to determine 
the conduct, and to render imperative the action, of 
the managing body, when any serious divergence 
from them takes place. When such a case unhappily 
occurs, no option is left them. They must act. 
There are, moreover a variety of things. essential 
to the well-being of the College which no articles 
can meet. And, accordingly, by another clause in 
the Deed, ample power is conferred on the Com- 
mittee to deal with them as the necessities of each 
case may require. It would have displayed an extra- 
ordinary oblivion of the slippery and Protean charac- 
ter of religious error, had any other course been 
pursued, by those who had to do with the original 
formation of the Deed. 

The attempt to represent the Committee as 
insensible to the value of sound scientific learning 
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—as incapable of judging of it, and as enemies to 
progress, is simply ridiculous. His own appointment 
as Professor ought to have been, at least to himself. 
a sufficient refutation of this charge. Should he 
venture to say, that the treatment which he has 
recently received, supplies the evidence that they 
are incompetent to estimate sound and advanced 
theological learning, the reply is at hand. That 
may be true, on the supposition that the views which 
he has recently adopted partake of this character 
—a modest. assumption, which his self-partiality may 
dispose him to make, but which can by no means 
be admitted. One may be pardoned for believing 
that his present views rather savour of rashness 
and caprice, and Jure into devious paths, than indicate 
true progress. An illustration may be permitted. 
An engine goes off the rail through the carelessness 
or perverse folly of the engineer — breaks through a 
hedge — goes careering through a field for a short 
distance, till arrested — inflicts bruises on the pas- 
sengers, even endangering their lives, although pro- 
videntially no serious harm is done. While we 
lament the accident, and blame the man, who, with 
the rest, has escaped, we are startled at being thus 
addressed by him, ‘Sir, you do not appreciate the 
advantages of science — you are incapable of judging 
in this matter — you must not quarrel with improve- 
ment—you are plainly an enemy to progress.” 
Our reply would naturally be, ‘My good friend, we 
have no objection whatever to science. If you can 
make your engine go safely and pleasantly at the 
rate of a hundred miles an hour, we shall be glad of 
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the accommodation, and admire your skill. What 
we object to, is its misapplication. We want your 
engine on the rail, and that you should keep it there. 
We see no reasonable purpose to be answered by 
making gaps in hedges, injuring your neighbours’ 
property, and periling the lives and limbs of those 
committed to your care. It is not your science we 
scorn, but your blundering we complain of.” Just 
so here. I would that all our students were first- 
rate Hebraists — knew perfectly Chaldee and Syriac, 
and even spoke these languages with the fluency of 
their mother tongue — were sound in the doctrine of 
the Greek article — skilled in criticism, and adepts 
in all that can throw light on the meaning of the 
Bible. We are prepared to do our best, at some 
sacrifice, to supply them with the means of securing 
these attainments. But still, our estimate of their 
worth is sober. We do not idolise them. Their value 
consists, not abstractly in themselves, but in their 
wise and judicious application. The service they 
may render, though very important, is not the most 
important. But when they are misapplied, no sneers 
will prevent us denouncing the abuse. We have no 
sympathy with crude notions, palpable contradictions, 
dogmatic assertions of unreasonable propositions, and 
the prostitution of learning to the defence of absur- 
dities. If advanced scholarship cannot be obtained 
without the sacrifice of important truth, and without 
a self-sufficient and truculent style of criticism, which 
tears up the foundations on which our confidence in 
Revelation rests, I for one would be contented to be 
without it, and be satisfied with humbler qualifi- 
16 
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cations. But I do not believe that we are shut up 
to any such alternative. I have strong faith that it 
will not be difficult to find sound scholarship in 
union with caution and reverence for truth — high 
attainments, with safe and successful criticism. Great 
expectations were entertained of Dr. Davidson, on 
his appointment, and.for a time these expectations 
were fairly realised; and it is not easy to express the 
mortification and disappointment which his recent 
course has occasioned.. I havea settled conviction 
that his failure is not to be traced to his learning, 
as the necessary fruit of it, but to certain qualities 
of his mind, however unconscious he may be of 
them, which have betrayed him into the employment 
of his scholarship in the production and defence of 
false and untenable results. I am not so foolish as to 
suppose that, because he has so greatly failed, others, 
with a sounder mind, and with equal, or even higher, 
attainments, may not succeed. It is a weakness 
in him to identify the mistakes and caprices of 
his own mind, with the true scientific treatment of 
Revelation. 

The endeavour to represent the recent proceed- 
ings of the Committee as an attempt to arrest free- 
dom of inquiry, will, with thoughtful and right- 
judging men, prove equally unsuccessful. The Com- 
mittee never intended, nor expected, that he should 
be rigidly tied down to given opinions on subordinate 
matters. They have cheerfully conceded a reasonable 
latitude on these points. They have ever been ready 
to go the utmost extent in this direction, consistent 
with the conservation of essential truth. Dr. David- 
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son himself well knows that he holds opinions, and 
has freely advocated them, on some particulars of 
ecclesiastical polity, on war, and on other points, at 
variance with those of the majority of his brethren, 
and has never, in any one instance, been challenged 
for them. He has been quietly permitted to have his 
own way in these matters, without hindrance. But 
surely there is some limit to this, and that limit is 
reached whenever the foundations of the faith begin 
to be threatened. When it comes to this, the termi- 
nation of his connexion becomes indispensable, and 
that is all. They put no restraint upon him. So 
far as they are concerned, he is at perfect liberty to 
push his inquiries in any direction, and to maintain 
and defend any opinions he may please. They have 
neither the desire, nor the power, in any way to 
interfere with him. Nay, if there be any improper 
effort put forth in any quarter to abridge his liberty, 
they will be prompt, I have no doubt, to assist him, 
if needful, in vindicating his night. All they ask 
is, that they may not be compelled to pay for a kind 
of teaching which they cannot approve—a most 
reasonable demand, one should suppose. 

But this seems to come far short of Dr. David- 
son’s idea of freedom of inquiry. If we May judge ᾿ 
from his statement, his notion appears to be, not 
only that he has a right to adopt any opinions that 
may seem good to him, but, once appointed by them 
Professor in the College, the Committee are under 
obligation to uphold him without rebuke, in the 
maintenance and inculcation of views which outrage 
their judgment, and undermine principles which 
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they have been accustomed to hold sacred; and if 
they refuse to do this they must be stigmatised as 
enemies to freedom of enquiry. He understands his 
right in a sense which entails a monstrous tyranny 
over them. He may do as he 88, and it is their 
duty meekly and submissively to sustain him in all 
his vagaries. And I have no doubt that there are 
some people weak enough to be imposed upon by 
his complaint, and ready to join him in the outcry 
which he has raised. But if such persons cannot see 
the obvious distinction between the right which Dr. 
Davidson claims, to adopt his own opinions — a right 
which nobody on earth challenges —and the duty of 
the Committee, in the discharge of their trust, to pre- 
vent the inculcation of these opinions, when they 
assume a character destructive of the very object of 
his appointment, there is an end to all further argu- 
ment on the subject. Their duty is just, in its place, 
as important and sacred as his right. The only 
room for any question on the matter relates to the 
simple fact, Are his opinions so unsound and unsatis- 
factory ? This the Resolution of the Committee 
affirms; and their decision has been sustained and 
corroborated by the nearly unanimous verdict of the 
most respectable organs of public opinion, both in 
this country and in America, which have at any 
length noticed his work. The performance of their 
necessary and painful duty cannot, in any reasonable 
sense, be regarded as interfering with his freedom of 
opinion. It is only by a wanton abuse of language 
that it can be so characterised. If any thing, it only 
puts him in a position in which he may enjoy this 
freedom without the semblance of restraint. 
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In the remarks which I have thought it my duty 
to offer, I have dealt honestly and fairly with the 
Volume and the Pamphlet. At least I have tried to 
do so. If it can be proved that I have failed in this, 
I trust that I shall be ready to acknowledge my 
error. There are many things in the book which 
I have passed over altogether. I have confined 
myself to those topics on which the Resolution of 
which Dr. Davidson complains was based, and which 
serve to justify it. But for his complaint, and the 
pertinacious way in which it has been repeated, 1 
should have continued silent. His own course has 
compelled me, most reluctantly, to speak out. I 
for one will not lie under the imputation of having 
assisted in doing ‘a thing’ which I cannot vindicate. 
That I have understood him in every instance is more 
than I can promise. When a man writes confusedly 
and inconsistently, and abounds in contradictions, 
there is always room for him to complain of being 
misapprehended, and even misrepresented. All I can 
say is, that I have done my best to understand him. 
While I have plainly exposed what I think is wrong, I 
trust I have not violated respect or charity. I do not 
depreciate Dr. Davidson's character, or attainments. 
His knowledge of the matters which fall within his 
own department is extensive. It would be little to 
his credit were it not so, as his life has been spent 
in these studies. His industry is commendable. 
His attention to his own duties in the College has 
been exemplary. His interest in the progress of 
those committed to his care, sincere and lively. He 
has ever been ready tu aid them His piety I do not 
question. Knowing how much infirmity may mingle 
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with true service to Christ, rashness in judging each 
other:is greatly to be dreaded. Feeling how much I 
need the exercise of charity towards myself, I gladly 
extend it to others. Crediting his repeated and 
earnest statements, J am disposed to believe that 
his views of divine truth are far more evangelical 
than his own Volume would indicate. I make these 
acknowledgments frankly and unreservedly. 

The faults, however, with which he is chargeable, 
viewed in relation to his professorial duties, are not 
trivial, He has recently surrendered himself to the 
guidance of men, whose mode of criticism is fatal to 
the historical certainty of Divine Revelation. He 
often deals with objections urged against the most 
important matters, in a way which leaves the impres- 
sion that they are too formidable to be removed, and 
even justifies the conclusion that if nothing better can 
be said to obvinte them, the things themselves must 
be surrendered. He magnifies trifling difficulties 
after a fashion calculated to lead his readers to believe 
that there is far more in them than appears. He is 
sometimes in a state of oscillation between the opposite 
sides of an important question, and either leaves it 
in doubt, or settles down in some compromise which 
virtually sacrifices the truth without openly embracing 
the error. He is dogmatical where he ought to hesi- 
tate, and he hesitates where he ought to be firm. In 
dealing with doctrines, there is such a disposition 
evinced to pare away the proof of them, and such 
confused and incorrect statements made respecting 
them, that one is left at a loss to know whether he 
really holds them or not; while his views of Inspi- 
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ration are so loose and indistinct, if not unintelligible, 
and are applied so rashly and capriciously, that, not- 
withstanding his own professions, reliableness in the 
statements of Scripture is completely shaken. These 
are grave matters, and fully justify the remark of 
one of his reviewers, when speaking of his book,— 
and what is true of it must be equally true of his 
teaching,—‘‘ We believe that in proportion us it is 
looked up to by young students it will undermine 
their faith in the authority of Scripture, and accustom 
them to a self-sufficient, rash, and perilous style of 
criticism, no less morally than theologically dan- 
gerous” (Christian Observer for May, p. 320). It 
is no reply to all this to tell us, “Oh, you are 
armed with the ancient weapons of defence, which 
are rusty”; “you are no far-seeing theologians ἢ; 
‘you are nibbling at what you have not the learn- 
ing to understand”; “the light of Heaven has not 
been let in on your minds”; ‘you are displaying 
the noisy bigotry of a faction”; and then to break 
forth in chanting praises to himself, and in uttering 
predictions in favour of his own book—a_ very 
foolish practice, from which a modest man would 
instinctively shrink, and which a wise man would 
carefully shun. 

I see little to regret in the final action of the 
Committee in this painful case. With their convic- 
tions, it was a matter of absolute necessity, which the 
best interests of religion, the welfare of the Insti- 
tution entrusted to their management, and a regard 
to their own character, alike demanded. The impor- 
tance of securing a sound theological training for those 
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who are intended for the Christian ministry, and of 
looking well after the character of the instruction 
they receive, admits of no dispute. It would be 
unreasonable to expect an entire identity of opinion 
in subordinate matters amongst those to whom the 
responsible work of ministerial education is com- 
mitted; but on every thing that is essential their 
minds must be settled and made up. This is at all 
times necessary. The thoughtful observer cannot fail 
to have noticed that, in the past history of the Church, 
seasons of earnest practical religion are frequently 
followed by speculations and errors, originating with 
men whose piety may not have been doubted, which 
insidiously undermine Christian principle, and pro- 
duce, in a generation or two, a spiritual feebleness, 
presenting the form of religion with small evidence 
of its power. Did space permit, it would not be 
difficult to furnish some illustrations to the point, 
from the: primitive times downward. A satisfactory 
explanation of this is comparatively easy. Genuine 
religion, as it advances and leavens society, makes 
a profession respectable-——stimulates mental activity 
—influences, to a greater or less degree, men of 
speculative minds, and many who are strangers to 
its power do not hesitate to borrow its phraseology, 
with the view of giving a plausible appearance to the 
destructive theories which they zealously advocate. 
Divine truth, instead of correcting and regulating 
these speculations, is insensibly modified and per. 
verted by them. In the end, much passes under 
the name of religion which is little better than 
baptised natural theology, from which Christ is all 
but excluded, if not even something worse. Errors 
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in various forms and degrees become rife—are, in 
some modified phase, adopted by men whose piety 
cannot be questioned —and are carried out to their 
legitimate consequences by others making a pro- 
fession, indeed, but destitute of religious principle. 
When the attempt is made to correct these evils, a 
loud demand is made for charity—a very necessary 
thing in its place, but which, instead of being exer: 
cised towards persons, is employed to cover their 
heresies, and becomes sickly and mawkish; until at 
length the boundary line between truth and error 
is obliterated, and everything sheltered by a religious 
profession passes muster. The effect soon becomes 
apparent, in the neglect of truth and the decline of 
religion. 

It seems to me that into some such state we are 
in danger of slowly drifting in the present day. It is 
a gratifying circumstance, to which no serious person 
can be insensible, that true piety has won its way 
amongst persons of rank and station, and is found 
adorning their character—that much is now done 
to meet the condition of the neglected portions of 
society—that some of the restrictions which formerly 
limited the usefulness of the Established Church 
have, even under episcopal sanction, been cast aside 
—and that the old Gospel, wherever proclaimed in 
simplicity and affection, is re-asserting its wonted 
power over the hearts and consciences of men. All 
this is matter of devout thankfulness. But in close 
connexion with this there are symptoms of danger, 
to which it would be foolish to shut our eyes. The 
evil assumes many forms, and comes from opposite 
quarters. The thoughtful observer may detect it in 
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the spurious spiritualism abroad, as false in reality 
as it is lofty in pretension—in the revived taste for 
medieval fashions—in the dissatisfaction with plain 
truth, which is driving some men to the opposite 
extremes of Popery and a refined infidelity—in the 
disposition to question every thing, and to accept 
the novel for the true—in the tendency to one-sided 
views of truth, recommended by the graces of style 
and an apparent earnestness of conviction—in the 
love of theorising, and in the mistaken endeavours to 
accommodate the Gospel to the prevailing tastes of 
the times, which frequently ends in concealing the 
truth altogether under a cloud of words and uncouth 
and unusual phrases; and all this accompanied with 
a loud demand for charity —just as if the true 
panacea for all the evils which affect us, consisted 
in a voluntary blindness to the character of the 
opinions which men hold, whether true or false. 
These are mighty elements for mischief, and if 
suffered to grow, there is nothing presumptuous in 
predicting in what they- must terminate. Their 
tendency is to a state of falseness and death, which 
cannot be contemplated without alarm. 

We need to have the truth fully and. fearlessly 
announced, in combination, not with a spurious, but 
with a true charity —a charity gentle-to the persons 
of men, loathing calumny and eschewing violence, 
but which does not hesitate to rebuke, in vigorous 
terms, whatever is false in sentiment and insidious 
in representation. Our Colleges. have an important 
mission in connexion with this state of things. If 
true to their design, they will send forth men, not 
only fortified against the evils which abound, but 
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fully equipped to assail them successfully, not so 
much in formal controversy as by the wise appli- 
cation of their message —‘‘ not handling the Word of 
God deceitfully, but, by manifestation of the truth, 
commending themselves to the consciences of men 
in the sight of God.” They will build up a sound 
theology in union with fervent piety, which will 
re-invigorate the Church, expose sophistry, and even 
to some extent infuse a wholesome influence into 
general literature. But to accomplish this, every- 
thing depends on the Professors. They must be 
men of settled principles. and sound views — with 
their minds made up on all questions affecting the 
conditions of Revelation, as well as on the maim and 
essential truths which it contains, and who will bring 
the results of mature thought, and a safe, and even, 
if possible, profound scholarship, te the elucidation 
of the subjects which they teach. It will never do 
to have men of crotchets and self-sufficiency — rash 
and dogmatical — ever craving after originality — 
ready to embrace every new speculation which turns 
up, and the advocates of a licentious freedom of 
inquiry, which regards nothing as settled, and are 
ever groping at the foundations of truth to discover 
some flaw for the exercise of their ingenuity. The 
teachings of such men, however extensive and accurate 
their learning, and however loud their professions of 
orthodoxy, must be conducted in a spirit which cannot 
fail to be exceedingly perilous. I question whether 
they would not do more practical injury than men of 
more sober mental habits, but not sb evangelical in 
their profession. The individuals to whom is en- 

trusted the management of these Collegiate Institu- 
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tions occupy a most important position, and should 
ever entertain a becoming sense of the serious respon- 
sibility which it involves. Generous and confiding, 
where the grounds of canfidence exist, holding in all 
respect the honoured men té& whom the work of 
instruction has been committed,’ and prompt to sustain 
them with cordiality and firmness in the discharge 
of their arduous duties; yet, when symptoms of evil 
unhappily present themselves, and assume a palpable 
form, their course is equally clear, and the dyty to 
which they are then called, however painful it may 
be, must be met without shrinking and without par- 
tiality. The interests with which they have to do 
are far too precious to be sacrificed to individual 
feeling and the claims of personal friendship. Such 
occasions test principle. They have been rare in the 
‘history of the past. May they be rarer in the future ; 
but when they do occur, may all concerned have grace 
given them to be faithful. May our Colleges receive 
a far larger measure of the interest and prayers and 
liberal support of the Churches of Christ, for whose 
benefit they exist; and may they b® honoured of 
God to send forth, for many future generations, an 
increasing number of holy men, ‘‘ wise to win souls,” 
thoroughly qualified for their work, and enabled 

ciently and successfully to exercise their ministry 
to the glory of Christ ! 
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